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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


sons were not but 


aes see-saw of Labour polities would be puzzling if 
its I 1 


already fairly well known, 


it must in any case be annoying to those who look for 
coherent What was done at Searborough has been 
undo t Liverpool. This is what we expected and 
predicted. The Trades Union Congress at Scarborough 
jerked heavily acro:s to the Left, and now the Labour 
Par meeting at Liverpool has lurched to the other 
side, It is all to the good, however, that circumstances 
ive forcing upon the Labour Party the need for living 
like real men in a real world. The Party has too long 
bandied about abstractions which if capable of plain 
definition have at all events never reecived it. What 
is Capitalism, that thing to be destroyed, which for 
vears has been to the Labour Party what Carthage was 
to Cato? The moderates of the-Labour Party have 
somehow reconciled it with their consciences habitually 
to please their audiences by denouncing it and prophesying 
tS disap] uN Sut they never explained that they 
\ capitalists thetaselves—some of them in quite a 
considcrable degre or that on any rational definition 


rad every man who owns anything, or indirectly 


nybody, is and always will be a capitalist 


The meeting at Liverpool shows that we are now 
entering a period where a great deal this convenient 
but dangerous and sometimes discreditable vagueness 
will have to be swept away. The Communists have 
forced the issue of revolution versus evolution, and the 
evolutionaries will now have to admit that evolution 
must be as gradual as evolution always is. There is no 
short cut to the millennium. If the existing system 
were suddenly swept away there would be a_ terrible 
break-down and a gap filled with human misery and 


violent recrimination to which our history would provide 


no parallel. We are thankful to say that the ablest 
Labour leaders at Liverpool have at last taken their 
courage in both hands and spoken unequivocally. They 
are in favour of following the constitutional way, the 


way of democracy, the method of keeping the decision 
in the hands of the majority. We cannot praise too much 
the speech in which Mr. Cramp stated this issue on 
Tuesday. 
a: x * Pe 
In the voting the Communists were overwhelmingly 


The first motion which was proposed by the 
the Party 


defeated. 
Executive prohibited members of 
from local Labour This was carried by 
2 $70,000 to 321,000. A further 
appealed to Trade Unions to refrain from choosing Com- 


Communist 


joining Parties. 


votes motion which 
mee tings was carried by 


Gallacher, the 


munists as delegates to Labour 


2,692,000 votes to 480,000. Mr. Clydeside 


Communist, was ferocious and defiant, but he anne ved 
rather than impressed the delegates. Mr. Pollitt, who is 
the Communist leader, decl: . thi it it was impossible to 
keep the Communists out. will get by one way 


or another ! ” he exclaimed. ~ ' Labour mov ement was 


being disrupted and the responsibility would be brought 
home to the supporters of exclusion. the 
> at Balmoral or W ho 


Party is 


wide enough to include those who din 


are Lord Inchcape’s guests at Cowes it must be wide 
enough to include Communists.” 
* #: * * 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald ispec h which made a deep 
impression on his audience, explained that his inclinations 
would naturally be to weleome all men of strong and 
sincere convictions who might introduce ideas and spur 
on the leaders of Labour. But those who believed in 
Parliament and those who believed in Communism 
believed in mutually destructive ideas. They could not 
possibly work together. The official doctrine of the 
Conmunist International laid it down that the workers 
should prepare “ not for an easy Parliamentary victory, 


but for victory by heavy civil war.” If he were a Commu- 
f demanding admission to the 
al party. Had not the 


where their true 


he would not dream o 
He would run a riy 


enough honour to see 


nist 
Labour Party. 


Communists course 


lav ? 

, * * * * 

There Mr. MacDonald indicated the real trouble for 
Labour. Communism, as inspired from Moscow. believes 


in permeation, in forming cells of discontent and agitation 
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in existing societies and organizations. If it is denied 
formal admission it inserts itself stealthily. Its chief 
strength is in the Trade Unions. The Labour Party 
insists that every worker should belong to a Trade Union ; 
but many Trade Unions include Communists ; therefore 
the Labour Party cannot exclude Communists. The 
struggle with this practical syllogism will last for years, 
The poison of infiltration will go on, but it isa tremendously 
important fact that the Labour Party has declared for 
democracy. We have written on this subject in our first 
leading article. 
* * * * 

The negotiations for the holding of a Conference of 
Ministers representing the chief Allies and Germany to 
discuss the Security Pact at Locarno on October 5th, 
have proceeded satisfactorily. The German Cabinet 
decided on September 24th to accept the invitation 
and have discussed it with the Federal Prime Ministers 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Italy will be 
represented, but not by Signor Mussolini. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain in a fresh Note to Germany refers to three 
points raised by her: (1) Her reception in the League 
of Nations; this, he says, is a matter for the League and 
not the Conference to deal with. It is no fault of Germany 
that she fears the League as dominated by her ex-enemies, 
but if she is to get any future advantage, we agree that 
she must trust the League and not ask beforehand for 
privileges connected with Article NVI. of the Covenant 
(2) Her 
admission of War-guilt ; this again is no concern of the 
We wish that she could pocket her pride 
(3) The evacuation 
this, vet again, is no business of 


where her peculiar difliculties are obvious. 


Conference. 
and leave this question to history. 
of the Cologne area: 
the Conference. 
the position since we cannot feel that the matter of dis- 


But we confess to an uneasiness about 


armament on which it hinges has been treated with 
candour, much less with the statesmanlike breadth of 
view which should have been possible. 

*% 2k a * 

The American and French Commissions, the latter 
headed by M. Caillaux, have been considering proposals 
and counter-proposals at Washington for the payment of 
the French debt. It is said that M. Caillaux’s first offer 
was to pay £5,000,000 a year at first and to rise by gradual 
increases to a payment of £18,000,000 a year. These 
payments would cover the War Supply debt as well as 
the cash advances which America had made. Whether 
or not this is the exact truth about M. Caillaux’s first 
proposal, the American Commission rejected it. On 
Monday, M. Caillaux made a second offer, which drew 
from Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the American Treasury, 
the admission that “a basis of negotiation” had been 
established. 

* * & * 

Fach French offer has been met by an American 
proposal, and all we know when we go to press is that 
M. Caillaux has not lost hope of a settlement. |The 
Washington Times says that 
eccording to one report America is willing to accept 
£7,000,000 a year for five years thereafter rising gradually 
to £28,000,000 a year. 
to be £5,000,000 a year for twenty-two years and there- 
after £20,000,000 a year. M. Caillaux wants to furnish 
any arrangement that may be made with a safeguarding 
clause to the effect that a failure by Germany to pay 
revision of the whole 


correspondent of the 


M. Caillaux’s latest offer is said 


reparations should involve a 
question of the French debt. The Times correspondent 
adds that there is not the faintest likelihood that America 
will agree to such a clause. 

* x * * 


A special correspendent of the Daily Eapress has 


ee 
— 


succeeded in passing through the Spanish lines in Moroeeg 
and joining the headquarters of Sidi Mohammed, the 
Commander-in-Chicf of the Rif Army. Sidi Mohammed. 
who is the brother of Abd-el-Krim, has told this copy 
pondent that the Rif Army opposing the 200,000 Frenet 
troops has never numbered more than 18,000, He 
declares that the French will never be able to hold the 
Rif even if they conquer it 
that they can conquer it. 

* x * * 


and he does not believe 
\ 


We publish this week some letters supporting the 
arguments which we used in the Spectator of September 
26th about the lost rules of war. We sincerely hope 
that it will be possible for Red Cross help to be given 
to the Rifs. It is said that they have practically no 
medical service and the absence of it must be terribly 
felt in a war of this kind in which villages are freely 
bombed. It is being asked why the League of Nations 
But though 
there may be no final excuse for this inactivity there js 
at least an explanation. The Rifs are not recognized 


does nothing in a matter of pure humanity. 


as belligerents; they are only rebels, and technically 
they can be dealt with only through the suzerain Power, 
which is France. An attempt to remove such technical 
difficulties might take years. We do not propose to 
enter upon such a subject. We only say that as the 
French are a brave and generous people it is incon- 
ceivable to us that if voluntary medical service is still 
offered to the Rifs the French Government wil! refuse 
to let them have the benefit of it. 


* 1 * * 


M. Léon Bourgeois, whose death we regret to record, 
appealed in some way more to Englishmen than to his 
own countrymen. After a distinguished career in the 
French Civil Service he entered politics in order to help 
various causes. Such a disinterested figure, using his 
personal wealth to serve ends which did not provide the 
material of success for any political party, is not common 
in France. Ife was Prime Minister in 1895, and sat as 
President of both the Chamber and the Senate. His 
great self-appointed task was to be a servant of peac 
He continually preached the doctrine of international 
tolerance and co-operation and published an outline of 
a League of Nations in his book Pour la Sociélé des 
Nations. He was the first French plenipotentiary at 
The Hague Conference of 1899 and later became a member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. He represented 
France in the League of Nations till this year. No one 
was more at home in the atmosphere of Geneva and 
no one was more respected. He was a versatile man, 
a linguist and a sculptor, and he had a genuine knowledge 
of music, 
k * tk x 

We are not surprised to learn that Marshal Lyautey 
has resigned his post as Resid ent-General in Morocco. He 
is seventy-one vears old and in poor health, and his posi- 
tion cannot have been a comfortable one for some tinie 
past. The idea that after holding the full civil and 
military authority in the Protectorate he could give up 
the one to Marshal Pétain during the war and retain the 
other, or that he should wait in France until the end of 
the war and then return to Morocco, was not likely to 
work well or to satisfy him. 
and we trust that the war will not undo the excellent civil 
work that he has done to the advantage of both France 
and Morocco. 


He has fully carned a rest, 


* * * * 
In some respects we consider Marshal Lyautey as 
He has been 
administrate rs 


the most distinguished Frenchman alive. 


the pre-eminent success among the 
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of French Colonies and Protectorates, and we are proud 
to think that he has always studied British methods and 
tried to copy them. This was the more difficult because 
French administration abroad is much more highly cen- 
tralized in Paris than the British temper could stand : 
the officials are allowed little discretion and are expected 
to carry out policies and orders regardless of their own 
Marshal Lyautey first knew Northern Africa 


opinions. 
He did good work in 


forty-five years ago as a soldier. 
Indo-China and Madagascar, and returned to Morocco 
in 1910. During the War he was called to Paris and 
became Minister for War for three months, 

a * * * 

We greatly regret to record the sinking of the United 
States Navy Submarine S. 51 last week and the loss 
of thirty-four 
cruising, partly submerged at the moment, off Narra- 


lives. This three-year-old vessel was 
when she collided with a 
Three of the crew were 
washed up out of the conning-tower and 

The rest 


gansett passenger steamer 
which struck her amidships. 
fortunately 
were picked up later by the steamer’s boats. 
of the crew were cither drowned or suffocated by the 
gases released. The steamer could give no further help, 


and the submarine lies in twenty fathoms of water. 


+ * * * 


On Thursday, September 24th, the Prime Minister 
gave a considered answer to the Miners’ Federation, 
which had objected that the nine months’ truce was not 
being respected in a few of the mines. The complaint 
turned on the point whether the truce stabilized wages 
or only the National Agreement, under which wages are 
Mr. Baldwin said that the 
plan to carry on for nine months on the old terms clearly 
referred only to the Agreement, and that the miners’ 
leaders themselves at the time of the crisis had under- 
stood that this was so. He proved this by quotation, 
Undoubtedly the weight of evidence is on Mr. Baldwin's 
side, though it must be admitted that Mr. Cook can make 


capable of a certain variation. 


one documentary point. There are, unfortunately, two 


contradictory memoranda; one continued the Agree- 
ment for nine months, but the other, no doubt through 
inadvertence, summed up the truce by mentioning a 


continuance of ‘ wages at the July level.” Apparently 
Mr. Cook did not notice the phrasing of this memorandum 
till two or three weeks after it was published. The 
miners now propose to consider at a delegate conference 
whether the whole settlement shall be repudiated. They 


also threaten to boycott the Coal Commission. 


* * “ * 
An Irish correspondent writes: ‘‘ The Irish Free 
State Senate election has been a test of P.R., and 


of the Free State constitution; and it has thrown some 
light on The twenty-six 


counties were treated as one constituency, with seventy-six 


the state of political opinion. 


candidates for nineteen seats, and every adult over the 
age of thirty could vote. Only 25 per cent. of the elector- 
ate voted, and the proportion was far lower in the rural] 
districts. Despite the complexity of the voting paper, 
spoilt votes averaged barely 1 per cent., and were chiefly 
due to the marking of two * first Where 
the svstem failed, and the intention of the constitution 
for local men. 


preferences. 


was thwarted, was in the * plumping’ 
This may be attributed to the extreme paucity of men of 
national standing among the candidates, but some critics 
hold that a different system must be devised for future 
Senate elections. The ‘ first preferences were headed 
by Mr. Toal, a respectable Monaghan Nationalist. Of his 
11,000 odd votes, almost all came from his native and the 


neighbouring counties. In several other counties he 


received only one, two or three votes. His case was 
typical. Most of the 


similarly drew from 75 to 90 per cent. of their suffrages 


leaders among the candidates 


from their home districts, and seemed to be unknown in 
more remote parts of the State-wide constituency. They 
are, in fact, suitable men for the Dail, rather than for 
They are steady, old-fashioned men of a 
they have 


the Senate. 
rural conservative type. The reason that 
succeeded for the Senate while politicians of a louder 
sort enter the Dail is that in the Senate election the 
political organizations took no part. There was no 
machinery of votes, and the mood of the electorates 
uninfluenced by party manipulation, was expressed.” 
+ * * * 

* The system of P. R.,” 
“would have been tested more fairly had all the candi- 
dates been prominent men. The second in the list of 
was a Labour man, who drew votes 
Surgeon Barniville also 
evidently by 


our correspondent continues, 


‘first preferences ° 
fairly evenly from all counties. 
was supported throughout the country 
the educated public, which approved his stand against a 
register. The most striking 


Irish medical 


example of a popular candidate was General Hickie, 


separate 


who came fourth on the list, with ex-Service men’s votes 
cast for him in every district. It is significant to find no 
Sinn Fein candidates in the first half of the * first prefer- 
ences, while most of the Gaelic candidates appear right 
at the tail end. The clection marks almost a leaden 
weight of reaction towards the Ireland of, sav, 1910.” 
4 f * * : 

The system of vouchers in the place of cash relief has 
been in force in West Ham for a week without 
Recipients who are not 


more 
friction than might be expected. 
‘dole * complain that they have no 
On Tuesday the 


also receiving the 
money for rent, gas, insurance, &e. 
Guardians had an interview with the Minister of Health, 
There was probably plain speaking on both sides, but the 
satisfactory result was that the Guardians have fresh 
proposals for a settlement to lay before their next meeting. 
One point which was probably raised at the interview was 
West Ham in the Metropolitan 


The Metropolitan Boroughs, rich 


the participation by 
Common Poor Fund. 
and poor, share to some extent the total burden of relief 
through the Metropolitan area as now defined. Though 
we feel that the ** Great Wen ” 
think that there is a good deal to be said for West Ham 


is already too great, we 


being included for the purpose of sharing relief. 
* x * x 

The researches of the Food Council have revealed that 
the quartern loaf of bread could be bought last week at 
prices varying from 7d, to the 10d. fixed by the Bakers’ 
Association. This was the ruling price until the Associa- 
tion somewhat hastily reduced it last week to 9}d. on 
the score of a reduction in the price of flour. Last 
Saturday the Food Council's letter on the subject to the 
President of the Board of Trade was published. It 
stated that a reduction from 10d. was long overdue, 
and that The Council, 
it will be remembered, has no statutory powers, but it 
seems to be fulfilling the réle we expected of it, namely, 
to an authoritative opinion which 
The Council’s 


ld. was too small a reduction. 


to give 


will prevail as forcibly as any Statute. 
attention is now to be turned to the question of short 


publicity 


measure in deliveries. 
* * * + 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. on 
August 6th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102 & ; on Thursday week 102 |; ; a year ago 102}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 873; on Thursday 
week 89:. Conversion Loan (35 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
763; on Thursday week 76}; a year ago 77}. 
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OF THE DAY 


THE COMMUNITY 
EXIST 


TOPICS 


THE RIGHT OF TO 


ii was when an attempt was being made in France 
some vears ago to hold up the food supplies of the 
paralysing the that M. Briand 
which we the title of this 
right,” he was asked angrily by 
“do you call up conscripts 


nation by railways 
attered the 
article. “ By 
the strike leaders, 


words use as 
what 
one of 
to return to their old jobs on the railways and break 
the strike? M. Briand replied: “ The right of the 
community to exist.” This right of the community, 
which comprehends all classes, to have their interests 
preferred to the interests of any one class is implicit 
in the issue which is being disputed this week in the 
Party Liverpool, Philosophie 
ask us to the right ~~ and 
contend that we are referring to nothing but the instinct 
Perhaps we are; but we think it 


Labour Conference at 


minds may define word 
of self-preservation, 
is not going too far to call that a right which has been 
established by custom and by law and which is, moreover, 
the basis of democracy. Democracy means the right 
of the majority to decide. If the majority are not 
allowed to decide how they wish to be treated and how 
they onght to be treated, democracy lapses. 

not 


The future for good or ill of this country does 


depend upon what happens at Liverpool this week, 
but we do say that the decisions taken there will be a 
very important milestone in the march towards a decision 
on the question this 
Mr. Cramp, who delivered the Presidential address to 
the Conference on Tuesday, said that the most important 
point to be determined was whether the Labour Party 
was or Was not a Constitutional Party engaged in winning 
public support for a programme of social and economic 
reforms to be carried through by ordinary Parliamentary 
The could not be stated 
For generations the leaders of the wage- 


how country is to be ruled. 


means, case more 
hensively. 
earners never doubted that they would be able to get 
what they wanted when they obtained universal suffrage. 
They saw that if an enfranchised mass of manual workers 
ull agreed, they would have a majority and they could 
pass any legislation they pleased. They never, therefore, 
let their eves wander irom Parliament. Parliament was 
the Mecea of their hopes. Why is it that now, when for 
all practical purposes universal suffrage exists, many 


compre- 


representatives of Labour ardently desire to throw 
away the great prize which they have won after so long 
and arduous a struggle?) There is only one answer. 
They are disillusioned and angry because they have not 
been able to persuade enough of their friends to rally 
to them and make a majority. There is a story of a 
traveller at an inn who complained that there were so 
many fleas in his bed that they could have pulled him 
on to the floor if only they had combined, 

If only they had combined! If only cnough people 
of one way of political thinking, Socialists, Communists 
or Anarchists, combined to get a Parliamentary majority, 
the rest of us would have to submit. All we could do 
would be to try with all our energy to persuade the voters 
that they had committed an egregious folly and we should 
have every hope of remedying the ghastly mistake at 
the next election, No party has a better weapon than 
persuasion ; and all parties have an equal right to use 
it given to them by the Constitution. 

Now, beeanse they have been disappointed, perhaps 


ewing to their powers of persuasion beimg too slight, 
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the members of the Minority Movement have lost 
patience, They want to jettison democracy, to throw 
over the right of the majority to decide. They want 
to short-circuit Parliament, form a United Front of 
Trade Unions, and use the General Council of the Trade 
Junta. Parliament would be 
graciously allowed to continue its existence but it would 
be docked of its supreme powers, and the Cabinet 
Ministers of every Proletariat Government would be 
appointed, not by the Prime Minister, but by the Genera} 
the Trade Union 
question here of respecting or caring for any class outside 
the Proletariat. A tyranny would be 
set up under a new name. After Englishmen have over- 
come one kind of oppression after another, feudal lords, 


Union Congress as a 


Council of Congress. There is no 


what is called 


kings, cardinals, Protectors and the oligarchies of ruling 
families, are they to put back the hands of the clock and 
accept the latest kind of class domination inv 
Russia ? 

OF course, we do not believe anything of the kind, 
We Wwe leome 
the gallant resistance to a preposterous and pugnacious 
doctrine which has been offered by the more sober 
Liverpool. Let them think that we 
welcome for political reasons the split which has appeared 
in the ranks of Labour. We look upon the successful 
struggle of the moderates— courageous at last—as 
thing that was owing to England. We rejoice in 
spectacle as Englishmen, not as politicians. 

The right of the community, of all the various classes, 


ited in 


We should despair of our country ifwe did. 


leaders at not 


sSOmMeC- 


the 


to exist has been asserted in a particular way this week 
by the formation of the body calling itself O.M.S. 
an Organization for the Maintenance of Supplies. We 
have so often pleaded for forethought in preparing means 
of resisting an attempt to hold up the supplies of the 
community in order to force political decision that we 
shall not be accused of want of sympathy with the 
purpose of the O.M.S. Our criticism is that not nearly 
cnough care has been taken to protect the new organiza- 
tion from the obvious yet most damaging charge that 
Its leaders are distinguished 
and highly respected men, but can it fairly be said that 
We fear that 
present to the 
We hope it 
may be possible yet to enlarge the management of the 
O.M.S. We could have no possible objection, but indeed 
every kind of commendation, for an organization which 
did invent 
upon all classes, and which humbly (as we admit the 


it is a class organization. 


the organization represents all classes ? 
it cannot. The personnel 
enemies of democracy of a new argument. 


makes a 


nol fantastic duties for itself, which drew 
O.M.S. does) offered its services in an emergency to the 
legally established authorities. There must be hundreds 
of thousands of manual workers up and down the country 
who hate revolutionary methods and who mean to see 
that their families are not starved if ever there is a hold 
up by means of a general strike, and who would gladly 
support such a body as the O.M.S. if its cause were 
differently Are they the 
executive? The announcements in the newspapers do 
not lead us to suppose that they are. 


presented, represented on 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH ENGLAND? 


By Bisnor Weiipon, Dean or Due. 


‘TPE question raised in the Spectator of September 19th 

What is wrong with England ?— is a question of 
profound and vital interest at the present time. It is 
more casily asked than answered, as your article shows. 
That something is wrong no thoughtful person doubts ; 
but what it is that is wrong, and how it can be set right, 
are topics which excite grave differences of opinion. 

May I begin by saying that I agree with you in recog- 
nizing what may not unfitly be called the short-sighted- 
ness of the British people? It is perhaps their lack of 
imagination which prevents them from foreseeing dangers 
until the dangers lie at their very doors. How many 
Englishmen anticipated thirty years ago the approaching 
political transformation of India? How many anticipated 
fifteen years ago that events were tending to the greatest 
War in human history, and that a War which would be 
waged by the Germans in utter disregard of the slowly 
established conventions of civilized humanity in regard to 
warfare on land and by sea? To-day there is in most 
British minds a tacit assumption that, whatever may be 
wrong in the political or social state of the British people, 
Great Britain will somehow “ muddle through” its 
difficulties, in national as well as in international affairs, 
and that no serious or permanent injury will be done to 
the British Constitution. 

Yet it is wellnigh impossible to mistake, among “ the 
signs of the times,” not a few of the phenomena which 
portend, or may not unjustly be held to portend, revolu- 
tion. They have always occurred in revolutionary eras, 
not less in the age of the French Revolution than in that 
of the Russian Revolution which has issued in the Bol- 
shevist or Soviet Government of Russia. They are. e.g., 
a hatred of free speech, a repudiation of the Christian 
moral law, an antipathy to democratic principles, and a 
fanatical crusade against religion. How widely and how 
violently these symptoms of the revolutionary spirit are 
operative in Great Britain to-day it is no easy matter to 
diagnose; but they cannot be denied or ignored. In 
Russia there is only too conspicuous evidence that the 
revolutionary party, which has seized the reins of power, 
declines to tolerate writers or speakers who try, however 
pacifically, to controvert its views, that it exhibits an 
ever-growing impatience of the restraints imposed upon 
human nature by the validity of contracts, especially of 
marriage, and by the sanctity of life; that it approves 
spoliation and licentiousness on a large scale; that it 
asserts and maintains its title to power as resting upon 
sheer arbitrary force, and not in any sense upon the will of 
the people; and above all that it fiercely persecutes, and 
would if it could entirely extirpate, Christianity, because 
the Church, despite her many faults and failings, lifts, as 
she must ever lift, her voice in an abiding protest against 
unrighteousness. All these symptoms are flagrant in 
Russia to-day. They are less far menacing as vet in Great 
Britain, but beyond all dispute they exist. 

The Government has accepted the great responsibility 
of buying off, as it were, revolution during nine months by 
the subsidy which has been granted to the mining popula- 
tion. That subsidy was, I think, justified in the cireum- 
stanees in which it was granted; but the circumstances 
themselyes indicated that the Government had not pre- 
pared itself for the emergency of a strike so widely 
extended that it might and would have paralysed for a 
time all British industry. It remains now to be seen 
whether the Government will be ready and able at the 


beginning of May in next year to oppose successfully, if 


need be, an industrial dislocation of even greater magni- 


tude. 


men and other manual workers, and I am afraid among 


Some at least among the miners and the railway 


their leaders, are men who do not desire or intend to 
promote a peaceable solution of the industrial problem. 
They are anarchists, bent upon revolution, and upon civil 
war as leading to revolution, without any definite idea 
of reconstructing the social edifice which has been slowly 
but surely raised during long centuries of Christian history. 
Apart from the shortsightedness to which [ have already 
referred, the root of the evil which threatens the 
civilized world to-day may, I think, be defined generally 
as selfishness. It is the selfishness of class or party rather 
than personal selfishness ; and just because it is not or is 
not in any high degree personal selfishness, it fails at times 
to be recognized as selfishness at all. Yet if the employers 
of labour in the Victorian era had taken a more en- 
lightened view of their obligations to their fellow-citizens 
who were employed in their industries, if they had re- 
nounced the prevalent doctrine of the Manchester School 
in favour of a sympathetic spirit resting upon the common 
humanity which bound or ought to have bound all classes 
together, the antagonism which creates and fosters 
industrial disputes would not have been so strongly pro- 
nounced as it is to-day. 
g the miners, as I do, can enter- 


Nobody who lives amon 
tain towards them any other feeling than admiration of 
the heroism which they display on every occasion of 
disaster in the collieries, Nobody can grudge them the 
full amount of such living wage as it is possible under 
present conditions to pay them. IT agree with vou in the 
statement that “to talk about a wholesale reduction of 
wages as a cure for our distress is tantamount to accepting 
class warfare as inevitable.” 

But the authors of strikes and lock-outs have not 
adequately realized that the battle between Capital and 
Labour is not limited in its effects to the classes of the 
employers and the employed. If they declare battle, it 
touches the life of the whole community; it inflicts 
untold hardships upon thousands of men and women who 
are not in any sense concerned with the origin of industrial 
disputes, and are sometimes more straitened in their 
pecuniary circumstances than the majority of the toilers 
in mines, in workshops and upon the railways. They are 
thinking of their own class and not of the nation, still less 
are they thinking of the if they had travelled 
over the world they would, probably have come to see 


Empire. 


that no human institution affords such an assurance of 
justice, freedom and progress among all tts various races 
as the British Empire. 

Short-sightedness, then, and selfishness are in my judg- 
ment the two corroding evils of life in modern England. 
If I were to seek a remedy of them, I should look for it in 
the teaching of patriotism and religion, even more in the 
homes than in the schools. The great exhibition at 
Wembley, so far as it has familiarized the people of Great 
Britain with the magnificence of the British Empire, will 
have lifted them, as it were, out of themselves and 
have taught them that they are parts of a great whole; 
and it will or it may prompt the feeling that they will not 
by any selfish action of their own, however justifiable in 
their eves it may seem to be, imperil the safety and the 
dignity of the supreme charge which is committed to them 
now, as it will hereafter be committed to future genera- 
tions of the British people. But it is only by spiritual 
power that the materialism which is the fountain-head of 
selfishness in the world to-day The nation 
has suffered from the decadence of the religious sentiment. 
It is morally enfeebled not by hostility alone, but by 


can be cured. 


indifference to religion, The spirit of antichrist is abroad, 
It asserts itself ina blind enthusiasm for the doctrines and 


practices of Bolshevism. But against it stands the Spirit 
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of Him whose golden rule is the only principle by which 
peace in industrial as in international relations can be 
restored and maintained. ‘The Church of Christ in Great 
Britain will deserve the condemnation of posterity if she 
does not now rise to her high opportunity of spiritualizing 
the national life anew. 


THE ARMY MAN(EUVRES 
By Masgor-Gexerat Sin Freperick Maurice, K.C.M.G. 


. oe first Army manoeuvres held since the War have 

aroused more interest than any which the War 
Office has ever staged. This would probably have been 
the case in any circumstances, for we have to-day in our 
country a hundred men who have some practical know- 
ledge of, and therefore interest in, military affairs to every 
one before 1914. But there were special features in 
these manecuvres which many 
New weapons and new methods were to be tested on a 
New types of tanks and armoured 
cars, tractor-drawn artillery, various forms of mechanical 
transport, aireraft in greater numbers than had been 
seen hefore. were all to be displayed, and there was to 
be an interesting experiment m manoeuvring infantry in 
omnibuses. The scheme of the manceuvres was so arranged 
as to make them a test of modern mechanical mobility 
as against the normal pre-War rate of military progress, 
This more than sufliced to bring spectators in numbers 
to the manoeuvre area and to fill columns of the news- 
papers. 

The commanders of the contending sides were well 
chosen. The leader of the smaller force, which was 
equipped with the larger proportion of new appliances, 
Sir Alec Godley, was, in old days, a protagonist of mounted 
infantry and is a firm believer in mobility ; the Aldershot 
training of Sir Philip Chetwode was sure to display the 
old methods at their best. In the event Sir Alec Godley 
accomplished the not very difficult task set him trium- 
phantly and = easily. His mission was _ primarily 
defensive, and since, in manceuvres, the slowest 
moving arm, infantry, Chetwode’s chief arm, advances 
into battle with far greater speed and confidence than 
jt does when the air is thick with bullets and shell, it 
is reasonable to assume that he would have been even 


were curious to. see. 


considerable seale. 


more successful had the war been real. 

This does not mean that the advocates of mechanic- 
alization (a dreadful addition to the dictionary) have 
triumphed. There was little in the manoeuvres to show 
that Sir Alee would not have accomplished as much had his 
superior mobility taken, stil more than it actually did, 
In October, 1914, German cavalry 
delayed the advance of Smith-Dorrien’s second corps 
through Neuve Chapelle just as much as Godley delayed 
Chetwode. The fact is that our island is too small and 
too thickly populated to make it at ail easy to arrange 
iests of this nature. 


the form of cavalry. 


It requires a great deal of imagin- 
ation and ingenuity to bring a fast moving and a slow 
moving force into collision on ground where tanks and 
tractors will not do a great deal of costly damage. The 
event proved that the forees had been started too near 
tegether to make the test of the new mobility complete 
or fair. 

The mancecuvres opered with a raid by a detached 
force consisting of cavalry, motor-drawn artillery and 
infantry carried in lorries to secure the crossings over 
the Test at Whitchurch. The infantry started by night 
from Ludgershall, which is only some sixteen miles 
from Whitchurch. 
formation and some failure of 


Kixecrahle weather, misleading in- 
improvised means of 
ecnnunicalions cansed delays, and the infantry would 
probably have reached their goai as quickly it they had 


-- <a 


ee 


marched on their feet. Every trained soldier knows 
that the time required to entrain and detrain troops 
makes it quicker to march them for short distances than 
to send them by train. It would appear that this applies 
also to the movement of infantry by mechanical transport, 
If the distance had been forty miles instead of sixteen 
the result would probably have been very different, 

Chetwode’s infantry marched better under very 
trying conditions than did the infantry of 1914. In 
one respect only were they less tried than their pre- 
In old days bivouacking was the rule and 
bivouacking in a wet tield in September was not pleasant, 
For these manceuvres it was the exception. The experi. 
ence of the War has given the countryside a fellow- 
feeling for the troops which did not exist to anything 
like the same extent when we last held Mancuvres, 
Somehow and in some way shelter was found for most 
of the men and the hospitality of the folk of Western 
Hampshire was without bounds. But these anienities 
do not alter the fact that the Aldershot infantry had te 
make great efforts in rain, cold and mud and made them 
with complete suecess, 


decessors. 


The advance made in skill in concealment of cavalry, 
artillery and infantry, was very noteworthy, with the 
result that there was remarkably little that was 
spectacular in’ the manoeuvres. I am not sure that 
the effort to confine the manceuvres strictly to business 
was not overdone. There is something to be said 
for the old Continental practice of ending manoeuvres 
in a set piece. This does not teach the 
their officers, anything, but it provides the spectators 
with a show, and those who live in the manoeuvre area 
have suffered some inconvenience, and many of them 
have been put to some expense. Young soldiers like 
the excitement of a charge and of firing off blank ammnu- 
nition, and it is somewhat dispiriting to march night 
alter night and then go home without even seeing or 
having a shot at the other side. 
stopped presumably because the situation had become 
artiticial and there was nothing more to be learned from 
it, but the result was that the spectators on Grately Hill 
went away feeling that something had gone wrong and 
that did not increase their respect for Army Adminis- 
tration. The tanks were not numerous enough to be 
spectacular, and the one show to interest others than 


troops, or 


we 
The manoeuvres were 


experts was provided by the Air force, which was as 
daring, ubiquitous and indifferent to weather as we 
One heard it said that the airmen 
flew too low and in war would have been shot down in 


expected it to be. 


numbers, but anyone who has felt the effect of planes 
swooping with machine guns from the sky knows that 
they would not have been received so calmlv as they 
‘ 


lands. The experiment of 


bringing a Territorial brigade to take its part with the 


were in’ the Hampshire 
regulars was a complete success and should be continued 
in future and, if possible, on a larger scale. 

To sum up, we learnt that the training of the Army 
on the old lines is to-day better than it has ever been, 
but we did not get a complete and satisfactory answer 
to the questions: are we to proceed more rapidly with 
the provision of mechanical appliances, and, in particular, 
are we to provide motor transport for the infantry ? 
Two brigades of our field artillery are tractor-drawn ; 
are we sufficiently sure that we have the best types to 


justify us in equipping the remainder in the same way ? 
Obviously there are grave meonveniences in having 


part of an army capable of moving at three miles an 
hour and doing twenty miles a day and another part 
moving at twelve miles an hour and doing one hundred 
miles in a day. Equally obvious is it that mobility is 
of first importance to a small army such as ours. 
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Gi» William Ironside, the present head of the Staff ollege, ments were primarily involved, which would be required 
tH giving full 


has shown in his recent book on Tannenberg, it was 
superior mobility and training which enabled a small 
German army under Hindenburg to defeat vastly larger 
“In the 
navi: that arm 
the best mechanical and destructive weapons, such as 


and 


but clumsy Russian forces. next war, as he 
will go to which possesses 


*" STICCESS 


motor vehicles, aircraft, artillery and tractors, 


which can make the best use of them, thereby economizing 
its man power.” We have for peaceful purposes developed 
the motorbus and lorry far more than any other country, 


and have reserves of material and manufacture to fall 
hack upon whi h others do not Possess. We have, 
therefore, every inducement to solve the preblem of 


applying motor transport of all kinds to military purposes 


and the experiments of these manceuvres should 


he continued, but next time on a scale as regards space 
which will provide a more thorough test. 
UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
DEVELOPMENT. 


THE 
IV.—NATIONAL 
By Artruucr Greenwoop, M.P. 


\ POLICY of economic restoration and development 
A on ba 


a sis of international and commonwealth 
co-operation will not vield the maximum results for this 
country unless there is a vigorous constructive polices 
Too often the problem is regarded as one of 


But even if the ques- 


at home. 
reducing costs ba reducing wages. 
tion were solely one of immediately scaling down costs of 
production, lower wages provide a poor method of 
achieving this end, because diminished purchasing power 
means restriction of home markets, and it is being more 
and more fully recognized that strong home markets 
are essential to our economic prosperity. 

But the problem which faces the country is not to be 
stated in so bald a way. We have suffered 
from short views, and it is time we took the long view. 


Qur problem is to make the fullest possible use of our 


teo much 


national resources, so as to get minimum costs of produc- 
tion through the elimination of waste and inefliciency, 
and to equip ourselves with the plant, machinery and 
organization necessary to win and hold markets under 
modern conditions. 

In the solution of this problem the State must play its 
int. The State ought, through some permanent body, 
continuously thinking, planning and at appropriate 


national 


I 
t ’ he 


times carrving out the development of our 


resources. ‘Transport is one of our fundamental industries. 
Freight charges are an element in the cost of every article 


+ 


of trade. Speedy and efficient transport whether of raw 


finished products is necessary to successful 


materi ils or 


trade. Are our docks, wharves and harbours, our shipping, 
railways, roads and waterways, vielding the greatest 
practicable efficiency ? Are they properls related and 
co-ordinated % Are they defective, inadequate and out of 
date in anv respects ? No one can say that the vast 


which comprises our transport system is 
Or take another key 
coal and water supplies being used to the best advantage 
for the purposes of industry and transport? No one 


Is the land of the country 


CHa TISMN 


ctory. industry —are our 


pretends that they are. 


another of our primary services—being used to the best 
a“lyvantage ? Again, no one will pretend that it is, 
These questions must be continuously under review if 


they are to be effectively solved. It was with this object 
in mind that during the past session the Labour Party 
introduced an Unemployment Bill for the establishment 
of a permanent National Employment and Development 
Board, ¢ mmposed of those Ministers of State whose Depart- 


to present an annual report to Parliament, 
details of the preparation, progress and examination of 
schemes of development. The Board would have their 
own Fund and perfect freedom as to the way in which 
they utilized it 
course, to Parliamentary criticism. Out of this Fund they 
‘to be expended either in the 
any other part of the British 


Kimpire to or through such Government departments, 


for development purposes, subject, of 


would make advances 


United Kingdom or in 


Dominion or colonial governments. localor publie authori- 
ties, or associations of persons or companies, either by 


way of grant or by wav of loan and upon sucl 


terms and subject to such conditions as they may think 
lit for any purpose calculated in their opinion to provid 


lization and develop- 


employment, including the better ut 
ment of land, capital undertakings, transport, mines an 
electrical undertakings, or for 
Section one of the Developr rent and Road lmprovement 
Act, 1909. as Section thre 
Facilities Act, for othe 


emiecration. 


any purpose contained is 


amended, or one of 


1921, as 


Funds 
trades amended. or 
purposes, inchiding 

It will be observed that the Development Board woula 
British 
territories overseas, but in this article [ am_ primarily 
Had there been 


be concerned with peopling and developing 


concerned with national cd velopment. 


n existence since the end of 


such a body continuous 
the War, directing and co-ordinating national efforts 
towards economic reconstruction, our plight to-day would 
be far less serious than it is, and the country would have 
gone far to equip itself for the future. Unfortunately, 
as [ think, the Bill was defeated 


still be without a concerted policy of national development. 
I : | 


anda vear hence we shall 


Ten vears hence we may be blindly struggling to achieve 
what, say, Germany has secured through foresight, the 
** intolerable toil of thought ’> and co-ordinated action. 
But it is not only the State which has direct responsi- 
bilities in this matter. There is hardly an industry in this 
country which could come successfully through an 
independent critical examination of its equipment, its 
It is customary to put 
the 
workers. I[t is interesting, the 
Report of the Federated American Enginecring Socicties 
on Waste in Industry (1921). According to this detailed 


and claborate enquiry 81 per cent. of the waste in the 


methods and its organization. 
low output 


turn to 


the blame for inefficiency and upon 


therefore, to 


metal trades is due to management, 9 per cent. to labour, 
In the menu's 
for 


and 10 per cent. is aseribed to other factors. 
clothing trade the responsibility of management 
waste is put at 75 percent., whilst labour is charged with 
16 per cent., and other factors 9 per cent. The difference 
in efficiency between the best and the worst firms in 
each industry was incredibly large. The causes of waste 
so far as management was concerned were lack of foresight 
and planning, lack of standards of performance and 
standardization of tools and product, inadequate cost 
control methods, and lack of research work. If this be 
true of America, it is at least equally true in this country. 

The Reports of the Coal Conservation Committee and 
the three Committees of Enquiry into the Coal Industry, 
of the Committee on Industrial and Commercial Policy 
after the War, of the various Board of Trade Committees 
dealing with specific industries, of the various investiga- 
tions of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, all show 
that the present organization of our industries is, to quote 
the words of a Labour report, “ gravely defective from 
the point of view of efficient production, is costing much 


more than it need cost, and is clearly without adequate 





intelligent direction.” * 
* Soe § The Waste of ¢ ipitali um, areportot a Labour Committice 
of faquiry into Produstion. (33 Eccleston §7.,8.W. Post free, ts. $4.) 
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It is true that firms here and there have shown what is 
regarded as the saving grace of captains of industry— 
initiative. The Consett Iron Company, for example, 
notwithstanding, or perhaps because of the bad times 
through which the industry has been passing, has during 
the past three years been laying down the most modern 
and economic steel plant that could be designed after 
full investigation of American and European practice, 
and it is said that by the end of this year the Company 
will be in a position to produce at a cost which will enable 
them to meet any competition. 

If British industry will not voluntarily put its house in 
order, then the Government would be justified in exer- 
cising strong pressure and even compulsion to secure a 
drastic overhauling of each trade. Uneconomic methods, 
plant, buildings, and organization should be ruthlessly 
scrapped, every waste and every unproductive charge 
eliminated. Britain’s economic standing in the world 
will depend in the future not upon its long tradition, not 
upon its past exploits, not upon the magic of the label 
* British,” but upon science, forethought and statesman- 
ship. 

The policy of a national stocktaking, logically carried 
out, would provide productive work for those mdustries 
which are particularly badly hit—the heavy metal trades, 
engineering and shipbuilding, and would give a stimulus 
to every trade in the country, whilst at the same time it 
would raise the level of industrial and commercial efti- 
ciency, and so assist our foreign trade. 

In this series of articles I have been able to do no more 
than indicate the main lines of a comprehensive and far- 
reaching policy. Broadly, it is proposed that the young 
and the old in industry should be demobilized, that there 
should be an International Conference with the object 
of securing a common policy and common action as 
regards monetary questions, the establishment of inter- 
national labour standards and the restoration of trade, 
that there should be an active policy of Imperial develop- 
ment and colonization, and that there should be a 
concerted programme of national development aiming at 
the fullest use of our national resources, the better 
provision of power and transport, and a radical reorgani- 
zation of our industries to meet new needs and new times, 

| Concluded. | 


THE BEGUM OF BHOPAL 
By Sir Stantey Reep, formerly Editor of the 
Times of India. 
N the spacious days of Indian history, when every stout 
soldier of fortune carried a governorship in his sword 
hand, Dost Mahomed Khan, a Tirah Afghan, won a sanad 
in Central India by his services to the Emperor at Delhi. 
The Mughal Empire disintegrated under the attacks of the 
Marathas, and this land grant developed into the State of 
Bhopal. It is one of the many strange contradictions 
which we meet in a study of the Indian Empire that for 
three successive generations this State, carved out by a 
scion of the most martial race on the Indian Borderland, 
has been ruled by women. 

The most distinguished of this trio, Nawab Sultan 
Jehan Begum, is now visiting England, on a mission 
associated with the difficult question of the succession. 
In the West we are apt to waste an unwanted pity on the 
women of the East who spend their lives behind the veil, 
and to imagine that an aimless seclusion debars them from 
all interest in the affairs of life. But those who know their 


India have always appreciated the immense influence 
which women exercise, and of this there could be no better 
instance than the resolute lady who is now our guest. 

For consider what responsibilities lie on the Ruler of an 
British publicists, and for the matter of 


Indian State. 


that, Indian too, often talk of India as if it consisted only 
of British India—of the India which we directly administe; 
The plain fact is that one-third of India and one-fifth of 
its people are the direct care of the Princes and Chiefs. 
seventy-two millions of people look to them for that good 
government without which there can be little human 
happiness. Lord Curzon, in a great speech at the zenith 
of his viceroyalty, said there was no grander Opportunity 
than that which opens out before an Indian Prince 
invested with powers of rule at dawn of manhood. True; 
but what of the burden he must shoulder? Whilst the 
authority of the British raj as the paramount Power js 
absolute, in practice it is exercised with increasing relue- 
tance in all that concerns the internal affairs of the States, 
All power, all authority, all influence flow direct from the 
Ruler. If things go ill he is responsible ; if well he alone 
is entitled to the credit. He is surrounded from the earliest 
days by some who would draw him from the straight path 
in order to increase their own influence ; his officials, 
however able, can accomplish nothing without his steady 
countenance and support. Far from wondering that a 
few stray, it should be a source of pride that the general 
standard of rule in the Indian States is so high. 

For nearly a quarter of a century the Begum of Bhopal 
has exercised these great powers with wisdom, ene rgy 
Seven thousand miles of territory, 
seven Zundred thousand people and £435,000 of revenue 
are committed to her sole and undivided care. The 
unceasing duties she has to discharge must be faced in 
strict privacy and from behind the veil. Ever since the 
reins of authority passed into her small capable hands the 
administration of Bhopal has been firm, stable, and con- 
servatively progressive. No scandal has touched it; no 
complaint has reached the ears of a somewhat jealous 
public. Invariably screened from gaze by the burka— 
the veil which falls to the shoulders 
amongst her own people. Whilst her main care is the 
welfare of her own State, she takes her part in the wider 
spheres of Indian polity. No important decision on the 
affairs of the States is taken without 
Begum of Bhopal. In the special sphere of Central India 
her influence is great. Lord Curzon broke down the old 
idea that the Indian States are things apart from the 
Empire asa whole. He preached the doctrine of a common 
responsibility which flamed into splendid service during 
the War. The means of centralizing this 
responsibility were created when the Chamber of Princes 
was constituted as part of the scheme of constitutional 
development in 1919 ; the Chamber actively consults with 
the Viceroy on affairs peculiar to the States, or common to 
the States and British India. Here the Begum of Bhopal 
has always been a respected figure, and either from behind 
the burka, or through the lips of some trusted emissary, 
the wise and experienced word has been spoken. 

The Begum of Bhopal then comes amongst us first as one 
of the great Indian Rulers who have been aptly described 
as the pillars of the Indian Empire. Next, as one who in 
the American phrase has * through the 
lonely years of her long rule she has stood for stability in 
the changing, often restless Indian scene — not the stability 
of reaction, but the steadiness of progress suited to the 
But above all she is weleome as 4 
woman—as one who illustrates all that can be accomplished 
by a wise and resolute woman behind the veil in India- 
She may not be seen much in public ; ready to take her 
part in public affairs, she does not court the forum. Those 
who see her will mark the strength and dignity of her small 
resolute figure, reminiscent of Queen Victoria in her 
maturity. The Begum of Bhopal has another claim on 
our sympathy and support. Two of her tall sons have pre- 
deceased her; the question specially embarrassing the 


and resolute courage. 


she has gone freely 


consulting the 


common 


“made good ” ; 


genius of her people. 
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aamn of her days is the succession to the masnad; shall 
autum vir ‘ 


it be the son of the eldest son, or the survivor of her own 
gons? Whatever the decision, it will be given in grateful 


recognition of the life and work of one who has tried to do 
her duty, and who is and ever has been a staunch friend 


of the British raj in India. 


HOW TO CLEAN OUR SKIES 
“© rPVHE harvest is past, the summer is ended, and 

| we are not saved.” The train of our malurban 
civilization approaches the long winter tunnel from which 
many of its occupants will never emerge to see the light 
of next spring. We have argued, protested, projected, 
procrastinated, but done nothing. It will be recorded 
that half a century passed, after the futile attempt of the 
otherwise great Public Health Act of 1875 to deal with 
our coal-smoke, and no new legislation was achieved. 
There would seem, according to a recent official warning, 
to remain only the distressing hope that the truth about 
smoke abatement, to which the ordinary avenues of 
sense appear to be blocked, may directly reach the 
politic al brain by the fall of fragments of the acid-rotten 
facade of the Houses of Parliament during tea on the 
terrace. That, and a promise from Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, are all the future offers us, and they will not save us 


nor our children this winter from the diseases of dark- 


nesses or the skiapathies, if my plain Finglish fails to 
convey an impression ol knowledge, 
: } 


In this article let us entirely omit any discussion of the 
value of sunlight, or of the cffect of atmospheric pollution 
For the 
nonce let us assume that the case for the cleaning of our 


skies is proved, and Ict us consider how to do it. That 


upon our lungs, or upon our public buildings. 


is tl subject of th Smoke Abatement Conferenec, 
which is being held (October 2nd to Sth) at Buxton, 
uader the 
Greal Britain.* Let us consider the 


auspices of the Smoke Abatement League of 
proble nN: it is 
simple enough in essen: 
SOUrCe 
After 


many vears of study and much travel as a student of 


We must have a streata of Power, from some 


or other, flowing through our country for its life. 


urban hygiene, [am prepared to vote for waterfalls and 
hvdro-clectricity “ every time.” The theme is pleasing : 


it is not entirely irrelevant to our countrs its discussion 


would evoke many happy memories, from Finland and 
Italy and Ontario and elsewhere : 
allowed here some day to discuss this White Coal, as it is 
called ia North America 
here beeause it all came out of the brain of our Faraday. 
But w 


such at suitable intervals in our country. Nor, to cut a 


perhaps To may be 
not least worthy of admiration 
‘have no Niagara, nor can we contrive to plant any 


short story shorte1 still, have we anything else but our 
coal, For us, it is Coal or nothing. 

And were there no choice but to use tt as we do, we 
might well repine, and reproach our fate in that so many 
other lands need but put the modern equivalent of an old 
mill-wheel in a stream and have all they want; whilst 
we must dig black and dirty masses out of the bowels of 
the earth and destroy ourselves in using them. Here 
is the stored-up sunlight of past ages, but in order to use 
it, seemingly, we must burn the stuff, and thus obstruct 
the sunlight of the present. 
this problem in terms of the burning c¢¢ coal; their devices 


Inventors have tried to solve 


are by no means negligible until such time as we be 


wiscr, as we shall see, 





33 Blackfriars Street. Manchester. The other bo I\ is 
The Coal Smoke Abatement Society (Secretary, Mr. Lawrence 
W. ¢ bb), 25 Victoria Street, London, S.W. These 
ind their work does not overlap, 


societies are 


fr . ie co oper ant 


et A 
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Two devices, int Pittsburgh, have been employe : 
They were discussed with me by the kindness of the 
Smoke Regulation Bureau when I visited the city a few 
years ago in the study of this subject, and I reported on 
them im evidence befor Lord Newton’s Committee. 
They are the automatic stoker and powdered coal. The 
former serves the coal to the furnace as it is required and 
thus avoids the lowering of temperature and sudden 
emission of black smoke which results from hand-stoking 
at long intervals. This is not to say that the hand-stoker, 
especially if he be encouraged by rewards, might not often 
make less smoke than he does. But it cannot be doubted, 
after the experience of Pittsburgh and other places, that 
the automatic stoker serves better for fuel economy and 
smoke abatement. No more need, then. remains for by- 
laws permitting black smoke to be emitted for five or ten 
minutes every hour, as in some places in this country. 
The second method is the pulverization of coal, which is 
thus rendered into a highly inflammable substance, 
supplied through pipes as if it were liquid, and requiring 
stringent regulations regarding the use of matches and so 


forth. 


coal is burnt, with resultant fuel economy and smoke 


This means that all the combustible part of the 
abatement. Under these svstems a fine dust fills the 
urban atmosphere, for they do not and cannot deal with 
the incombustible parts of the coal. They are here men- 
tioned because they evidently should be; but he would 
have a very shallow view of the subject who could com- 
mend them as in any way final, fundamental, or even 
approximately adequate solutions of our problem. 

The true solution must depend upon the true view of the 
nature of coal. Uf some barbarians from the South, 
invading our country and finding it cold, should burn the 
contents of the Bodleian Library, which are certainly 
combustible, we should reproach them for secing nothing 
but fuel in such a priceless thesaurus. Our coal is, in the 
physical realm, no less precious a treasure-house, and to 
regard and use tt as a fuel is no less barbaric and wasteful 
anact. It was made by Life, and is crowded with the 
There 


is no end whatever to th versatility of these lone-stored 


incomparable products of that Master-Chemist. 
riches. Once we appreciate them, we cease to sigh for the 
cataracts of Finland or cascades of Switzerland, which are 
sources of power, but no more. Our coal is a vast source 
of power, but infinitely more ; and the chemist is not vet 
born, in a Berlin suburb or a Polish ghetto, who can 
construct for our needs all the rare and potent compounds 
made by the giant ferns of long ago whose bodies we call 
coal, 

The answer to the question, How to Clean our Skies, is 
therefore, Cease to Burn Coal: and in furnishing that 
answer we also solve a hundred other questions, thanks to 
what the coal vields us. In chemistry class, all but 
thirty vears ago, I learnt, as anyone may, that one should 
not burn coad, and [ have never bought an ounce of coal 
in my life. There is no real and ultimate solution in 
automatic stokers, powdered coal, devices for catching 
and consuming smoke: there is nothing but a few trifles 
in Lord Onslow’s Bill for Smoke Abatement, prepared for 
arecent Parliament: and there will be little more in the Bill 
promised us for next vear by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
Of course we must say thank you for that Bill, because, 
after half a century, very small mercies must be accep- 
table. 
* black,” which was applied to the prohibited smoke in 


By all means let us delete the qualifving adjective 


the Act of 1875, and has cost so many lives ever since. 
fn New York and Pittsburgh they laughed in my face at 
the notion that anything could be done so long as that 
word was retained. And let us enlarge the administrative 
areas, as Lord Newton’s Committee recommended, so 


that the chief offender may nol be also the chiel maets- 
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trate and the appointer of the local inspector. But such 
as these are trifles; we need more than a nugatory or 
merely negative policy now. The promised Bill assumes 
and accepts the burning of coal, and it does not even 
profess to touch the resultant problem in the domestic 
chimney. 

But the domestic chimney is worse than the industrial; 
if we look at the country as a whole, it produces far more 
than half the smoke, and that of the more objectionable 
kind, being produced at a lower temperature. There is 
no real remedy, but the radical one, to stop burning coal, 
and to distil it instead, like intelligent beings. Here the 


argument which has met me during twenty-three vears of 


agitation on this subject is that we cannot recondition all 
our houses. We might use the energies of some of our 
unemployed to worse purpose, one would suppose. But 
at least we can and should build our new houses aright. 
Under recent legislation that is a question for local 
authorities and not for the Ministry of Health. 
them are doing their duty in this respect, as in the instance 
of that “ Civie Lesson from Dundee,” recently discussed 
here. Many are not. 

They and the nation asa whole continue to acquiesce in 
the policy whereby, for instance, we waste most of the 
energy in our coal, destroy our sunlight, spread the dis- 
eases of darkness, and corrode our noblest national 
monuments by means of the sulphuric acid derived from 
the ammonium sulphate in our coal— ** fixed nitrogen,” a 
superlative fertilizer which should have gone into our soil 
to grow fresh food, full of vitamins, for our crowded 
urban populations, now largely mal-fed on stale rubbish, 
which may stuff the stomach but stifles the life. Mean- 
while we are asked for a quarter of a million pounds to 
restore Westminster Abbey— that happening to be the 
very sum extra paid annually by Manchester for laundry 
bills, as compared with Harrogate, as part of the price 
for her smoke. 
sulted by a Cabinet Minister as to whether an important 


What wonder that the specialist, con- 


engagement could be undertaken in his state of health, and 
learning that it was in that famous city, replied, “ Cer- 
tainly not, no one is well enough to go to Manchester.” 

**But no means exist for doing without the combustion 
of coal,” we may be told. * They may be invented to- 
morrow, by Bergius of Heidelberg or another, meanwhile 
Jet us wait.” It is false. 
Rhineland and seen for myself the contrast with our 
industrial North, commented on by Lord Newton and 
Mr. E. D. Simon (enlightened ex-Lord Mayor of Manches- 
ter), in their official report. The Germans make every- 
thing our cities make except the smoke —and the rickets. 

Recently, it is true, a deputation of employers ap- 
proached the then Minister of Health 
they were being changed about once a week just then 
and told him that they did not know how to conduct 
their industries without the production of smoke. 

Of course they do not. Such assurances, from such a 
source, may be unhesitatingly accepted. But the observer 
may ask what chance there is for our industries, in com- 
petition with other countries, if they are to remain without 
question under the control of the acephalous capitalism 


J have just been through the 


I forget his name ; 


which is not merely a contradiction in terms, but a national 
menace of the most ominous description. And yet, if we 
put our brains, wherever they may be found, into our 
coal, and really used ali its priceless heritage, might there 
not be enough and to spare for life, of necessaries and 
more, for everybody ? Thou, O God,” said Leonardo 
da Vinci, “ hast given all good things to man at the price 


“or 


of Labour.” The labour now needed is that proper to 


the status of him in whom, too oftca, and always after 


long years of success, the Godlike reason rusts unused. 
CRUSADER, 


Many of 


ell 


COAL WAGES AND PRICES 


rQXHE difference between the miner’s wage per ton and 
| the retail price paid by the domestic coal consumer 
still seems to be a great puzzle to many people, notwith- 
standing the official figures and reports issued from time to 
time. It is suggested that the new Royal Commission 
ought to spend much of its time inquiring into the dis- 
tributive side of the business, notwithstanding the fact 
that only three vears ago a special committee went inte 
the details, since when there have been no material 


changes in the trade. Profound misconception exists in 
the public mind. Perhaps this is excusable when a noted 
miners’ leader declares that ‘ coal for which consumers 
pay half a crown per hundredweight is produced by the 
miner—brought to the pit-top 
ton.” What are the facts ? 
First, no miner produces coal, or brings it to the pit- 
It takes many men to 


for half a crown per 


top. by his own unaided labour. 
get the coal from the seam to the truck. The actual hewer 
may work for 2s. 6d. per ton, plus percentages and 
allowances ; but many other men have to be employed 
and paid—-engineers, hauliers, trammers, screeners, and 
others. 
13s. 6d. for labour; 4s. 6d. for other costs, including 
horses, timber, &c., which, in turn, mostly goes for wages 
indirectly ; and about Is. per ton for dividends and 
rovalties, the former being small returns on capital invest- 
ments and the latter meagre compensations for the ground 
occupied and damaged by the mining operations. 
Taking next the 19s. or thereabouts which is the pit- 
It is an average price. It 
Only a relatively small 


In round figures, our recent costs have been 


head price, what do we find ? 
is not the price of house coal. 
percentage of the output is fit for the domestic grate. 
Much of the small and inferior industrial coal is sold for 
as little as 7s. a ton. The best house coal may fetch 25s, 
or 30s, at the pithead. It is wrong, therefore, to contrast 
the price of house coal with the average pithead price, o1 
cost, just as it is wrong to contrast the pay of the hewer 
with the price of the coal delivered in, say, London, 

On top of the pit price we have the following charges 


per ton, in case of a typical grade for domestic use in 
London : — 
s. ad. 
tail Rates (reostly wages) oe -. & Yperton, 
Wagon hire (largely wages) dts « 2 8 
Cartage, horses, &e, (mostly waves) o¢ 2 10 
Sacks (mostly wages for making and 
mending) aN sie ac a4 4 
Loss on smalls, deficiencies, &e.  .. a % » 
Siding rent, whart, weigh, &e. a ei { 
Clerical and managers’ salaries, &e. ca 2 & - 


Establishment charges, rents, rates, 
postage, stationery, bad debts, &e. .. 1 11 

Thus it will be noted that very nearly the whole of the 
cost, from the coal seam to coal cellar, goes for labour, 
from making the pick to growing the horse food. If we 
desire to know why the final retail price is high we hay: 
io consider the following points : 

(1) Our coal output per unit of labour is very low. 
Forty vears ago we had 25 hundredweights of coal per 
mine worker per working shift. The direct wage cost was 
harely 5s. per ton. Now, with vastly improved appliances, 
ventilation, &e.. we get barely 18 hundredweights per 
man-shift, and the direct wage cost is about 13s. 6d. Our 
current low output per man cannot possibly yield good 
wages and cheap coal at the same time. In some countries 
they get high wages and cheap coal by the process of a 
huge production per man. In other countries they 
obtain cheap coal by means of low wages. We cannot 
If we have good wages on a small 
If we force cheap 


must 


have it both ways. 
output, then our coal must be costly. 
coal, concurrently with a low output, then we 
the miners, 


Pad 


sweat ” 
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Even since 1913 we have more than doubled the 
number of mechanical coal-cutters ; we have quadrupled 
the number of mechanical conveyors; we have aban- 
doned many old and difficult seams and opened out many 
new and magnificently equipped collieries ; but instead 
of an improved production per unit of labour our man-day 
output has fallen from 21 hundredweights to 18 hundred- 
weights. That means an inflated cost. 

(2) On the railways we are employing more men, at 
wages increased by more than 100 per cent., to handle 
much less traffic than before the War. 

(3) The pay of the carters is fully 100 per cent. higher 
than before the War; besides which working hours are 
reduced, with the result that where a man and _ horse 
might deliver five loads a day in pre-War times, only four 
delivered now. Need we 


loads are wonder at high 


pri es? E. T. Goopn. 


THE THREAT TO THE RAILWAYS 
Wee beginning to heara great deal about the growing 


competition between road and rail transport. The 


country omnibus, which ts now one of the most charac- 


teristic features of almost every road in England, is begin- 
ning to cut into the passenger traffic of the railways, and 
loud complaints are being made by the railway com- 
panies. We are told that the railways are indispensable 


to the life of the nation; that omnibus competition is 


ruining them, and that we should, out of public spirit, rally 





to then support. One feels a littl tempted to repls to 
{ spokesman of the railways that nothing, after all, is 
indispensable. Indeed, the gravamen of the eomplait 1S 
that the travelling public is finding itsecl! able to dispense 
\ the rathwavs. Tf a motor-omnibus is found better 
try s e the interest of the community, then if ts the bus 


that is indispe nsable. The railwavs, if they wish to hold 

ther own. must do sO Iy\ making then Sf rvice more 

attractive to the public than that of the buses, not by 
ntimental appeals. 

On the other hand, there does seem to be something in 
the case of the railwaymen. It 1s interesting to notice 
that the men, as represented by their unions, are taking 
part in the controversy. Evidently railway workers feel 
themselves, to some extent at any rate, as identified in a 

o-operative spirit with the running of the railways. This 
sallto the good. For instance, Mr. Marchbank, Assistant 
Industrial Secretary of the N.U.R., tells us in an interview 
with the Daily Herald that his members complain that the 
competition of the buses is not fair competition, because 
bus employees are paid scandalously low wages, and 
there is no limit to the hours which they are compelled to 
work, Again, he complains that the bus companies have 
to pay no taxation, and do not have to pay a proportionate 
part of the expense of repairing the roads they damage. 
The railways on the other hand, in addition to having to 
keep up their entire tracks, have to pay heavy rates and 
taxes. There scems to be something in Mr. Marchbank’s 
point. It is clearly against the national interest to 
penalize one form of transport by heavy taxation, &c., 
as against another. While there is no reason to interfere 
in the free play of economic forces as between rail and 
road, yet clearly if our present system of taxation ts 
partial we are interfering and stand the risk, therefore, of 

' 


° ° 1 
veloping that svstem which ts on the whole mo 


! 
»> our needs 


\ while the effect of the competition of the buses 
S ready to have brought considerable benefits to th 
railway travelling public. We hear of new excursion facili- 
ties in all directions. In the West Riding of Yorkshire (an 
ol] il of the North Eastern Railway tells us inthe Daily 
Herald) the company has, on a particular route, reduced 


its rates to a single fare for a double journey. Thus the 
public benefits. 
provements must not be undertaken if the railways are 
After all, there is 
something essentially nineteenth century and out of date 


But we wonder if far more drastic im- 
really to keep pace with the times. 


about the whole look of an ordinary third-class railway 
carriage on a steam train. The two great new methods 
of transport, the petrol engine and the electric motor, 
which have developed since the railways were built, will 
in the end necessitate drastic changes. 

Does the ordinary railway carriage, built apparently on 
the model of the “ Jandau,”’ really represent the best 
possible use of the space available for passengers’ seats 
in a modern railway coach ? Does it, for instance, give 
the best view of the countryside through which the train 
is passing ? For in face of the competition of the bus and 
charabanc, the pleasure of the passenger on the journey 
will have to be carefully considered. Surely a more 
modern type of railway coach, such as the modern saloon 
car which has been introduced in most of the electric 
services, with big glass windows giving an uninterrupted 
view of the countryside, would be the more rational form 
of coach. Then, sooner or later, the whole question of 
first and third class carriages will have to be considered. 
What, we wonder, would be the saving achieved by the 


simplification of a single class ?) Would it not be possible 


to build a sinele class coach with deep seats, practically 
as comfortable as the present first-class carriage, though, 
perhaps, lined with som ither more serviceable material, 
which would b hard; Tee expensive to build than the 
present third class carr ve? After all, the second class has 
already dropped out, Is t av reason, except a deep- 
rooted prejudice, why a single class with a standard of 
couifort of which no one could complain should not be 


{ 
i 
1 
i 


introduced at third class rat ? Evervbody has seen the 
ludicrous sight of a train drawing out of a station with its 
third class carriages jammed to suffocation, yet with two 
coaches of empty lirst. Suu ‘ly such a system Is a relic 


of other days. 

We doubt, however, whether any arrangements for the 
comfort and pleasure of passengers will in the end save 
the passenger traffic on the railways, unless an even more 
drastic reform is undertaken. We refer, of course, to the 
general electrification of the whole system of the country. 
This may or may not be a practical measure now, but 
who can doubt that it must be the ultimate development ? 
Quite apart from the question of efficiency, how immensely 
would this in itself add to the comfort and pleasure of 
railway travelling! For, after all, is it not the dirt, the 
thin layer of coal dust, which inevitably overlays every- 
thing to do with a railway system that at present makes 
travelling an unpleasant necessity Eliminate the coal 
from the railways and our stations might become, inside 
as well as outside, some of the most magnilicent public 
buildings in the country, instead of the smoke-grimed 
barns which they are to-day. In summer open-air coaches 
might be run as observation cars. But, of course, the real 
advantage of the electric service would be the rapidity 
and frequency of trains, which it would make possible. 
We understand that there is already an all-electric train 
running between the Atlantic and Pacitic coasts of America, 
In face of this it is surely 
tances on Enelish railways are too great for clectrilication. 


impossible to say that the dis- 


Our railway system. whi his undoubtedly the finest in the 
Old World, nist a lapt itself to the new age. If it does 
that it need not feat . competition from other means 

of transpor 
] j ; Pu — oo \ ( , 
Wf I he 
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LANGUAGE THE 
POLITICIANS 


[By an Irish CorkespoNDENT.| 


THE IRISH AND 


ue Free State Government's policy in respect of 


the Irish language revival has already become 
a centre of controversy. Recently the Minister for 
Education published regulations governing the National 
School (i.c., elementary) programme, from which it 
appears that after 1927 no new teachers will be ap- 
pointed who are not qualified to teach the Irish language. 
Now the Press gives publicity to an official scheme for 
the erection of preparatory teachers’ colleges in the Irish- 
speaking districts, through which it seems all candidates 
for the teaching profession will be required to pass. The 
Government is evidently determined that in a few years the 
Irish language shall be the medium of elementary educa- 
tion in the Gaelic and half-Gaelic territories, and a con- 
siderable factor in education in the anglieized countries. 
Irish ” 
A large part of the population regards the lan- 


Opposition to this “ compulsory poliey is 
strong. 
guage revival as a retrograde movement. Many people, 
who are sympathetic to the language, have been ant- 
agonized by the havoc wrought in general education by 
the clumsy efforts of the past three vears at gaclicizing 
the schools. Unhappily the issue is coloured by the 
political obsession which curses all Trish life. To oppose 
compulsory Trish or the present methods of teaching Irish 
is to be denounced as a ** West-Briton,” and it is made a 
test of political loyalty to insist on Irish at all costs. 
Seeing the language made a racial test, and debased in the 
process, by the political Gaelic party, Anglo-Irishmen are 
driven to oppose even the milder aspects of the Gaclic 
propaganda. 

It must be recognized, however, that the Trish language 
is destined to play a considerable part in the life of the 
people of the Free State. As a minimum, Gaelic will be 
cultivated as an ornament of liberal education and used 
for ceremonies and inscriptions. 


Its songs copious and 


fascinating as the Elizabethan songs— will be sung, and 
its literature and folk-lore will continue to be a fertilizing 
influence in Anglo-Irish letters, giving to the work of 
Irish novelists and poets a distinctive, regional richness. 
The late T. W. Rolleston 
poetic charm from his Gaelic studies was the chief 
exponent of what may be called the non-political eultiva- 
tion of Trish. The maximum 


whose writings drew so much 


the object sought by those 
who govern Free State policy at present — amounts to the 
ousting of English from the Free State as the common 
speech, and its relegation to the place held by French and 
Spanish— that of a secondary tongue, studied chiefly for 
commercial uses and known only to the educated classes. 
Were this policy to sueceed, every place name in the Free 
State would be changed like that of Kingstown. Kings- 
town has gone back not to the name formerly familiar to 
English speakers, Dunleary, but to the primitive Diin 
Laoghaire, which contains sounds unpronounceable by 
the English tongue. 

Between these two alternatives there lies a course which 
no one now seems to be following. The late Padraic 
Pearse, the most idealistic and vet the most practical, of 
the Gaelic leaders, preached bilingualism. He wished to 
maintain English as the language of commerce, science 
and practical life in general, while retaining Irish as the 
language of the home. of religion, and of literature. He 
held that Irish could be brought to the pitch of develop- 
ment reached by Welsh in Wales, and that it would then 
serve as the medium of a heroic and vet homely imagina- 
tive life to which men could escape when turning from 
the grey world of daily toil in factories and offices, He 


ee 


shared Rolleston’s scholarship, but differed from him in 
wishing to maintain Irish as a spoken language. 
Rolleston’s minimum is certain to be attained, because 
Irish literature has an innate interest which will surviye 
all political vicissitudes. Pearse’s aim, however, may 
fail to be attained, and, indeed, the political Gaels stand 
in its way. When a scholar like Dr. Douglas Hyde tells 
his countrymen something of the hidden beauty of Gaelic 
* Let us study this for its own 
sake,” then every lover of the island that gave birth to 
the Gaelic literature is inclined to sympathy ; but when 
a politician says, “* Let us call Kingstown Diin Laoghaire, 
and so demonstrate our separation from all things 
British,” then those whose blood or interests are not 
purely Celtic are antagonized. The Gaelic League always 
has been torn between two schools of thought. — Its 
Dr. Hyde, Pearse and Dr. MacNeill (though the 
last is now Minister of Education and supports the com- 


song and story and says : 


founders 


pulsory policy) set out to revive the literature along with 
the language, and preached Gaclicism for its own sake, 
Another group, which ultimately dominated the League, 
took for its text Davis's saying that a nation’s languag 
is its strongest frontier, and declared that * bad Trish 
is better than no Trish.” They even said that the lan- 
guage had no inherent merit, and that it must be revived 
solely as a badge of nationality —a means to distinguish 
the patriot from the enemy. Originally conservative in 
inspiration, the language movement became revolu- 
tionary. In the efforts to cram Ireland into an un- 
English mould the genius of Gaelic and the study of its 
literature have been neglected. The revival has becom 
a matter ef forcing a different set of syllables on to men’s 
tongues rather than the cultivatjon of wider interests in 
their minds. It has been counted more important to call 
a bicvele a rothar than to know the poem made about 
one’s native moorland by a bard who peopled that 
heathery country with memories. 

In the language movement the positive and negative 
phases of Trish nationality are exhibited. Some Irish 
patriots have striven for nationhood, some solely for 
separation from Britain. The one party has been ani- 
mated by love of what is individual and ancient in 
Ireland, the other by hatred for what is international and 
Many of the best 
Gaelic scholars have been, as to polities, Unionists. 
Mr. Standish O'Grady, who discovered to our age the 
heroic past and virtually fathered the Irish literary 


progressive in the living world. 


revival, is a Unionist, and his essays represent th 
separatist movement as repugnant to all those aristocrati« 
and heroie ideas which his books show to have been 
the genius of antique, mediaeval and modern Gaeldom. 
On the other hand, many of the most irreconcilabl 
enemies of England in Ireland have drawn their ideas 
from Radical English writers and have despised th 
Gaelic tradition. 

The * compulsory Irish ~ policy seems to be dictated by 
the negative school of Gaclic opinion. It is not truc 
that the Irish which is used in Free 
State official documents is bad Trish. Indeed, som« 
line scholarship has been displayed in bilingual proclama- 
tions and similar linguistic exercises. 


as some have said 


It is true, however, 
that it is bad Irish that is being taught in the schools. 
The national teachers have been put through annual 
courses Of Trish and then sent back to their schools to 
pass on what they have learnt. A few have possessed 
sufficient interest and aptitude to profit by these hurried 
courses, but most of them have learnt little of a difficult 
inflected language and have passed on to the children 
only broken, ill-pronounced and ungrammatical phrases. 
The children learn to express themselves neither in English 
nor in Trish and a school inspector declared that a halt- 
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Moreover, in the effort to teach Irish as a modern language, 


veing created by these methods. 


} ' WV eI ; Ieot; 9 nN lar) 
more end avour lias been civen to fabricating a modern 


terminology 


which are the re ul intellectual content of the old tongue. 


Were Irish tauoht by w ‘Il-g ialified scholars, and were 


than to conveying the literature and idiom 


due attention given to the written language and the 
leaving modern terminology out until such time 


songs 
it might be 


as it comes into real use in real life (if ever) 
a valuable educational instrument. There is no need to 
repeat what impartial foreign scholars already have 
stated regarding the philological, grammatical, historical 
and phonetic value of Gaelic. Something may be said, 
however, regarding the fear that its cultivation by the 
educated classes must needs involve the faults of the 
“compulsory Irish” policy. Apart from the fact that— 
as has been said—-Unionists have been among the best 
exponents of Gaclic in Ireland, and the fact that the 
strongest Imperial sentiments cherished in these islands 
are found among the Celtic speakers of Scotland, the 
truth is that the literature of Irish is one charged with the 
doctrines of conservatism. No one can guess what 
* political Gaelic ” may produce, but it is impossible to 
imagine an Treland familiar with the true Gaelic idiom 
becoming Bolshevistic. It would require more than a 
paragraph to adduce the proofs of this statement, and 
it must suflice now to declare that the Gaelic mind, as 
expressed in literature, is always royalist ; that patriotism, 
in the Gaelic mould, wholly lacks the revolutionary colour 
of Anglo-[rish patriotic poetry ; and that the principal 
bulk of modern Gaelic letters comes from the Jacobite 
poets whose work was conservative and aristocratic 
Did not the word Tory itself originate as a 
name for the Irish Gaels—for the gentlemen of the old 
order who were driven from their lands by Cromwell, as 
they would be driven forth, if they lived in our own times, 
by the levellers of to-day ? 


throughout. 


FOR AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Ill.—IN THE MILITIA, 


NOTES 


By Joun CLARE. 


[John Clare (1793-1864), the poet of English fields and hedgerows, 
was nineteen years of age at the time of the levy. He was about 
five feet high, thin and not very strong—he had suffered more than 
his share of the agues and accidents that used to befall the farm 
labourer. But with all his fragility, and in spite of his peasant 
manners and peasant speech, he looked, we are told, “like a nobleman 
in disguise.” In Martin’s biography of Clare there is a vivid picture 
of the rabble that was collected at Oundle. ‘The issue of clothing was 
haphazard—Clare needed an outsize in helmets, and none could be 
found to fit: he was thus forced, while he was on parade, to hold 
down his helmet with one hand, hold up his too voluminous trousers 
with the other, and bestow his gun as best he could. After a few 
weeks the whole regiment was disbanded, apparently in despair.]} 


| ese the country was chin deep in the fears of 

invasion and every mouth was filled with the 
terrors which Buonaparte had spread in other countries, 
a national scheme was set on foot to raise a raw army of 
volunteers ; and to make the 4natter plausible a letter 
was circulated said to be written by the Prince Regent. 
I forget how many were demanded from our parish, 
but I remember the panie which it created was very great. 
No ¢ 
crowd of little mimics that glitter in borrowed rays ; 
and no great lie was ever yet put in circulation without a 
herd of little lies multiplying by instinct, as it were, and 
The papers that were circu- 


eat name rises in the world without creating a 


crowding under its wings. 
lated assured the people of England that the French 
were on the eve of invading it, and that it was deemed 
necessary by the Regent that an army from eighteen to 
forty-five should be raised immediately. This was the 


great lie; and the little lies were soon at its heels, which 


FA A ee ene nent Pee meet sates 





assured the people of H Ipstone that the French had 
invaded and got to London. And some of these little lies 
had the impudence to swear that the French had even 


reached Northampton. The people got at their doors 


in the evening to talk over the rebellion of °45 when the 
rebels reached De rby, and even listened at intervals to 
fancy they heard the French “ rebels” at Northampton, 
knocking it down with their cannon. I never gave much 
credit to popular stories of any sort: so I felt no concern 
at these stories, though I could not say much for my 
valour if the tale had proved true. 

We had a crossgrained sort of choice left us —to be 
found to be drawn and go for nothing, or take on as 
volunteers for a bounty of two guincas. I accepted the 
latter and went with a neighbour’s son, W. Clarke, to 
Peterborough to be swore on. The morning we left 
home our mothers parted with us as if we were going to 
Botany Bay, and people got at their doors to bid us 
farewell with a Job’s comfort that they doubted we 
should see Helpstone no more, I confess I wished 
myself out of the matter. 

When we got to Oundle, the place of quartering, we 
were drawn out into the field, and a more motley multi- 
tude of lawless fellows was never seen in Oundle before, 
and hardly out of it. There were thirteen hundred of us, 
We were drawn up into a line and sorted out into com- 
panies. I was one of the shortest, and therefore my 
station is evident. 
the Battalion. The light company were called Light 
Bobs, and the Grenadiers Bacon Boliers. They felt as 
great enmity against each other ‘as ever they all felt for 
the French. 
expensive. 


I was in that mixed multitude calleg 


Some took lodgings, but lodgings were very 
The people took advantage of the tide and 
charged high; so I was obliged to be content with the 
I lived at the Rose and Crown, an 


inn kept by a widow woman and her two daughters, 


quarters allotted me. 
which happened to be a good place. The girls wer 
modestly good-natured and the mother a kind-hearted 
woman behaving well to all that returned it. 

Our company was the fifth and the captain was a good 
sort of fellow, using his authority in the language of a 
friend advising our ignorance, when we were wrong, what 
we ought to do to be right, and not in the severity of a 
petty tyrant who is fond of advising those who meet him 
merely for the sake of showing authority. I was never 
wonderful clean in my dress—at least, not clean enough 
for a soldier, for I thought I took more than necessary 
pains to be so—and I was not very apt at learning my 
exercise, for then I was a rhymer, and my thoughts were 
often absent when the word of command was given. For 
this fault I was very much teased by a little louse-looking 
corporal, who took a delight in finding fault with me and 
loading me with bad jests on my awkwardness as a soldier, 
as if he had been a soldier all his life. 1 felt very vexed 
at this scurrilous cexcomb and retorted; which only 
He found fault 
with me when it belonged to others, merely to vex me, 
and if I ventured to tamper with his mistake, he would 


added more authority in his language. 


threaten me with the awkward squad for speaking. I 
grew so mad at last with the fool that I really think I 
should have felt satisfaction in shooting him, and I was 
almost fit to desert home. Then again I thought my 
comrades would laugh at me, so I screwed up my resolu- 
tion to the point at last. I determined if he accused me 
wrongfully for the time to come, I would certainly fall 
out of the ranks and address him, be the consequence what 
I had no great heart to boxing, but I saw little 
fear in him; for he was much less in strength than I was, 
and the dread of the Black Hole or awkward squad was 
but little in comparison to the teasing insults which this 
fellow daily inflicted. So I determined to act up to: my 


jt would. 
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vengeance, and T soon found an opportunity, for he was 
presently at his pert jests and sneering meddling again. 
Madness flushed my cheeks in a moment ; and when he 


saw it, he rapped me over my knees in a sneering sort of 


way, and said he would learn me how such fellows as I 
were dealt with by soldiers. I could stand it no longer, 
but threw my gun aside, and seizing him by the throat 
I hurled him down and kicked him when he was down—- 
which got the fellow fame; for those that had been 
against him before lifted him up and called him a good 
fellow and me a coward. 

I was threatened with the Black Hole by one, and even 
the tying up to the Halberd by others, who said that 
drummers were exercising themselves and very able to 
use the whip for punishment. I thought I possessed 
common sense in too great a degree to feel fear at threatened 
tortures of any sort; for I had always looked on such 
things as mere trumpery for children; but I confess my 
common sense was overcome, and I felt fearful that some- 
thing was in the wind, till it blew over and got too staled. 

The captain inquired into the fray and the Black Hole 
was dispensed with. I was given an additional guard to 
serve in its stead. The fellow threw a mortified eye on 
me ever after and never found his tongue to tell me ofa 
fault even when I was in one. 

(Concluded.) 


CATCHING A SHARK 


| T was a breezeless, stifling, sunbaked afternoon in 

Suez Bay. On one side of us the white, flat-roofed 
houses of Port Tewlik shimmered in the heat. On the 
other, the steep, predominating, dark brown cliff, which 
is a landmark of Suez, rose boldly towards a vivid sky, 
The sea, landlocked between them, was like oil tn appear- 
ance and movement. 

The ship was at anchor and all hands lolled listlessly. 
Complete boredom had descended upen us, and there was 
no conversation. A ship anchored a few cable lengths 
away showed no signs of life. I, lying at my ease on deck, 
was haunted by a longing for an English green field of 
An apprentice wished that something 
Something did. 

The motionless ship on our left suddenly became alive. 
We could sek 


They called to ws that they had sighted a shark, and soon 


Waving grass, 


exciting might happen. 
the men aboard her darting here and there. 
we saw him astern of us. Ali hands in both ships now 
It is 
considered something in these days of steamers and quick 
It was counted a red-letter day 


began in good, gleeful earnest to try to catch him. 


voyages to catch a shark, 
ven in the days when the old “ windjammers ” were 
frequently becalmed in shark-infested waters. 

One of our cngineers sharpened three meat hooks and 
we lashed them together to make a sort of grappling iron. 
We baited this with a huge piece of fresh meat, for a shark 
will not bite for salt meat, 

There was now great excitement between the two ships. 
Which of us would catch him ? 

For two hours the shark swam about, sighted again and 
again by both ships, but he did not bite. 
All hands were on deck 
again, gazing intently into the water, watching in silence 
for the shark as he swam in and out between the two 


Evening came 
on and with it a slight breeze. 


ships, constantly appearing and disappearing, with his 
pilot fish darting here and there before him. 

Suddenly there was a yell of victory from the other ship. 
He had bitten and they had him fast. Their cries floated 
across the water to us, 
don't let 
“i Now, hoys 


“ Steady, boys!” 
him break it!” 


” 


“Slack away a little: 
* He's getting tired.” 
he ave { 


memes. eens 





————______ 
<< 


Up he comes. His long, slimy, greenish body hay 


a Fe - ae 4 - 2S 
flat against the ship’s side. Swiftly they slip a bowline 


beneath his tins and haul taut. He opens his huge mouth 
and the sailors pour a bucket of fresh water down 
throat. 
shark, 

They prepare to haul him aboard. It is a long haul, 
for the ship is light and high out of water. Higher ang 
higher he goes, when suddenly .... Splash ,, es 
He has got away. There is a long groan of disappoint. 
ment. The bowline should have held him, even if he had 
only swallowed the bait and had not been hooked, [¢ 
must have been a “ slippery hitch.” 

The sun had dipped behind the gaunt brown rock and 
it was rapidly going dark. We turned away with keen 
disappointment, for the game seemed over. Yet we 
decided to leave our line out all night on chance. We 
turned in and by morning most of us had forgotten al] 
about the shark. 

Hearing a perfect babel of chatter soon after dawy 
we came on deck. There was a fleet of dhows geathe red 
round our stern. We strolled alt to find the cause; and 
there, hooked firmly this time, was the shark. 

The Arabs in their dhows ply constantly between the 
ships in Suez Bay, selling tobacco, fruit, Turkish delight, 
and other such profitable and miscellaneous merchandise, 
They had noticed our efforts of the previous day, and in 
the early morning had discovered our capture before we 
knew of it ourselves. They immediately began to bargain 
with us for the earease, so we invited them on board to 
complete the capture. 


his 
A bucket of fresh water will always quiet a 


It was they who hauled him up and drugged him with 
several buckets of fresh water. 

Our ship was a turret ship, with a sponson deck about a 
foot above water. On to this the shark was easily hauled. 
He recovered a little, and began to lash about with his 
His ¢ eat 


mouth, when he opened it, reminded one of a stalactits 


huge tail until he made the iron plates ring. 


cave, 


It only remained now to put paid to the accou 


of another man-eater as rapidly as possible. (Sailors p 
all sharks down as being man-eaters.) 
The boatswain eame along with the great top-maul 


l 


used by * Chips ~ the carpenter. He swung it round his 
head and brought it down with a clear and crashing blow 
on the head of the shark. 
nudiarubber, and the shark very 
But another blow— with the pointed end this time — told. 
In a few seconds he was dead. 


It rebounded as though from 


was still much alive. 


We found inside him a large nut and bolt, twenty fe 
rope, and twenty-six fish, something like mackerel, so. 
of which still showed signs of life. 

Then the usual perquisites were distributed. The tail 
is always fixed to the end of the jibboom in a ship which 
The captain had the jaws and tecth. We 
tossed for the pupils of his eyes and they fell to me. At 
first they are soft like a ball of jelly, but after some 
hours they become quite hard. 


has one. 


They are of a topaz like 
In former 
days sailors used them as waistcoat buttons and were 
very proud of them. 

After much bargaining the Arabs gave us £2 10s. for his 
body. They eat the flesh of the shark, 
appearance reminds one of geological strata and it looks 
to an Englishman about as edible. H. E. Aypon. 


—— 


substanee and can be mounted as ornaments. 


though its 





A year’s subscription to the Srecraror, costing only 30s., 
makes an ideal present for an absent friend. For this sum the 
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ARCHITECTURAL : NOTES 


MOTORING YET SIGHTSEEING 


Derinc the last two months practicaliy everyone with a 
shirt to his back has been, more or less frequently, driving 


Britain in motor-cars, Those who have not done 


about (rea 
an probably say that itisa bad w iv of secing the country and 
that they prefer a more leisurely method of transport. But 
the leisurely would be converted to the motor-car and the 
pleasure > of the motorist would be inereased if only the latter 
vould —as far too few do—stop his car whenever his eve 
caught anything he wished to look at twice. This, of course, 
only applies to those who motor to sce. Those who moter for 


notoring’s own sake may be for our present purpose excluded 


together. Stopping vour car frequently is a habit, and not 
a very easy one to cultivate. If vou have only just passed a 
lorry behind which your Klaxton has been shricking for two 
miles. it requires a good deal of self-control to let it overtake 
you because you notice a church with a south porch which has, 
appare ntlv, not been restored. But when you have done this 
once or twice the stopping habit will grow and a new and 
harmless pleasure will be added to life. 

Now assuming you take out vour car for an exploring drive —- 
exploring is the best word in spite of its odious association with 
Mrs. Elton—with no fixed limits of time in a part of England 
vou do not know well, what are the temptations which are 
likely to make you pull up? Apart from certain well-known 
* beauty-spots,” natural scenery can usually be as much 
appreciated when under way as when stationary, so we will, 
therefore. only consider the works of man which may lie near 


rroute. Of these by far the most frequent w il] be cottages. 


Vol 
As a general rule one dees not have to stop much for cottages: 
Their rather formless charm is obvious and produces its 


maximum effect at the first el 





ance. But every now and then 
you may pass a pair of cottages which are the remnant of 
a manor-house, in which case particularly in Kast Anglin 

there may be fine brick chimnevs, or in the Cotswolds, interest- 
ing doorways and windows. 
not usually found close to country roads, but there is always 
hope. Naturally 


architecture likely to be found close to the highway repay a 


hiouses larger than cottages are 


churches more than any 


visit, and a little practice will soon show whether they are 
* thoroughly restored or not. If they are they are usually 
If this 


accelerate. If not slow down and stop. 


not worth looking at. The tracery is the best guide. 
is palpably new, 
Nowadays the chances are about three to one that the church 
will be open. Besides looking at its general aspect, examine 
the font, 


also be 


which is very often older than the rest. There may 
f old glass, particularly in the top lights 
more difficult to 


1 glass are, unfortunately. very rare. In 


fragments 


where the glass was break. Comptete 
windows of old staine 
Kast Anglia or Devonshire there may well be 2 fine rood screen. 


f there is nobody about. draw aside the altar frontal and very 

likely you will find a Jacobean or Elizabethan Communion 

yk times this has been relegated to the vestry. 

reh of Wheatfield. Oxfordshire. 
1 


OCecasion: 


ible, though some 
there is a 
magnificent Chippendaie Hy 
here are traces of the Laudian rearrangement of the chancels 


remote cht 





Communion Table. 


of churches, though this rarely survived the destructive rage 


ofthe mid-Victorian parson. At Deerhurst. near Tewkesbury 
the seats against the Kast wall behind the Communion table 
may still be seen. The monuments are sometimes a history of 


England in littl But there is hardly any limit to the interest 


which can be squeezed out of a good country church, even for 


{ 


those who make no pretence at being able to date cach part of 


} there are 


the fabric. In addition to houses and churches, 
bridges. You can usually tell when you are crossing a medize- 
val bridge. first by its narrowness — which is unfortunate, 
but should not be an excuse for its destruction, as, ifthe bridge 
is crossed slowly, it is not in itself dangerous—and secondly 
by the 


were intended, refuges for pedestrians. 


V shaped bays over the cut-waters which form, as they 
Once over the bridge 
and on a wide piece of road, stop your car and go back and 
look at 
did 18th cent ury bridges, 


ler bridges, like Hungerford bridge, are always ugly, and 


the bridge, it is always worth it. There are also 


particulariy in Yorkshire. Tron 





nothing can make them anything else, but many of the modern 


other bits of 


“tr 
bridges are magnificent. 


concrete There is a very fine one 


being built at present near Kine’s Lyon. In small country 
towns the best plan is to leave vour car in the market quare 
and do vour exploring on feot. There may be a inarket cross 


or a Classical fempietio as at Swaftham in Nerfolk, and Tickhil 





in Yorkshire, or a Guil on pillars or sore Almshouses 
: : ; 
And in such places there will almost certainly be entrancing 


little Georgian o 


Gi en Anne house standing back behing 


iron railings and gates. Morcover, it must not be imagines 
that there is nothieg new to leok at. The “ big five” are 
than they used to. Post Offices 
hould do, but there is a 


building much better banks 


do not usually set tl sample they 


good new one in Reading. infinitely better than an equally pew 
one in Maidenhead. New concrete bridges have been men- 
tioned, and even housing «chemes are by no means to he 
despised. 


Now there are ni: 





iny people who would be interested in all 
these things if they made an expedition specially to sce them, 
and vet pass them by when they come on them unexpectedly, 
and it is to such that | would with all diffidence recommend the 
stopping habit, Oniy when vou stop leave as rouch as possibie 
ofthe road for other people, and never stop on a bend. 

GreaLp WrELLUesLey. 


MOTORING 
THE 1926 


Tins is the day of the owner-driver. The new snotorist 1s 


NOTES 


MOTOR CAR 


nearly always his own chauffeur. To a large extent. too, he is 


his own mechanic. The same thing is true of the motorist of 
High taxation and high prices have 
made this essential, his, IT think, is all to the good —not the 
high taxation and the high prices, but the fact that ninc out of 
This is the way, 


many vears standing. 


every ten motorists look after their own cars. 
and the only way. really to enjoy motoring to the full. ‘The 
motorist to-day demands a reliable car at a reasonable price ; 
end if hie look about him in an intelligent manner he can get 
* cheap 


what he requires. ie wants, of course, to avoid the 


and nasty what he does want is sound mechanical con- 


struction at a low price. And to-day he can get it. 


Manufactiirers have vot been quite as quick as they might 
have been in grasping the importance of providing for the 
but at last they seem to have done so, and the 
1026 is all towards 
This applies both to the chassis and to the coachwork. It is 
generally admitted that in the case of intricate mechanism any 
improvements that take place should ineiude all the component 


owner-drivet 


general tendency in the car for simplicity. 


parts whieh together make the whole. This, unfortunately, 


has not always been carried out in motor car construction, 


‘ 


Manufacturers have devoted many years to the production of 


ears which are the verv k 
1 


thes 


st word in reliability, and certainly 
ave succeeded. They are also devoting much thought to 
mereasing the available power, and, at the same time, re- 
ducing the ranning costs, and here again they have succeeded 
toan extent which one would hardly have thought possible even 


+ 


two or three vears ago. But one very important part of the 


motor-car has been more or less left to itself. Practically no 


advance bas been made in the suspension of the chassis. Even 
the leading makers still pin their faith to the old-fashioned 
of spring has been greatly im- 


leaf-spring. True, the typ 


proved, but to suggest that it is the last word in motor-car 
suspension shows undue pessimism. Were all of our roads 
perfect this question would not call so acutely for solution. 
Our roads, however, are anything but perfect. The great 
majority of motor-cars are not really comfortable, and it is 
devoted 
experimented more in this direction. 

While there will be f striking innovations at the Motor 
Show, which opens at Olympia on Friday next, the 9th, and 


$ 


time that manufacturers greater attention and 


remains open till the 17th, there will be many improvements, 
chiefly of a minor nature. The day for radical changes has 
gone: present developments deal more with details than with 
principles. Among the general improvements which will be 
eater accessibility of magneto, carburetter, oil- 


e: agreater number of cars will be fitted with 


noted art 


filier and oil-gua 


j 


four-speed instead of three-speed gear-boxes; gun-grease 


lubrication ; and the adoption of four-whcel brakes on cven 
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small cars— practically all of the larger ones are now so fitted. 
These are all manifest improvements, particularly from the 
owner-Jdriver’s point of view. 

In spite of the criticisms of balloon tyres, the number of 
these tyres fitted to small cars is steadily on the increase. This 
form is not so popular as it was upon large cars, however: just 
why I cannot understand. Personally, I think the balloon 
tyre is one of the greatest hoons to the motorist, whatever the 
size and whatever the power of the car. I have been using a 
set of Dunlops for some months now on a large five-seater car 
and already they have covered well over 10,000 miles without 
any trouble whatever. Steering is in no way affected, while 
the comfort which they give to the passengers is very marked. 
But for some reason they have never become very popular on 
large cars, and there will be introduced on several 1926 cars 
semi-balloon tyres. Wire whecls, too, are regaining some of 
their lost popularity and are ousting the wood and the dise 
wheels. 

A good deal of attention has been paid during the last 
twelve months to the problem of headlight dazzle, and many 
practical devices have been introduced. several of which may 
be seen at next week's show. Headlight dimmers, dipping 
headlights, and specially constructed lenses are among the 
solutions of this problem—a very real problem to all road- 
users. Many forms of improved windsercen wipers will also 
be exhibited. 

One of the greatest problems for the owner-driver is how to 
keep his car clean. Before the War one could have a car 
washed and polished for a shilling or cighteenpence. Nowz- 
days the charge is 5s. for a small car and anything up to 10s. for 
a large one. This means that many owner-drivers tackle the 
job themselves, and a sorry mess some of them make of it. 
Properly to wash and polish a car is not the simple thing that 
many people imagine. Unless it be correctly done more harm, 
and lasting harm, than good is done. Besides this, with the 
ordinary bright varnish finish it is really necessary to wash a 
car every time it returns from a run—an impossible thing for 
the average owner-driver. The new lacquer finish, which is 
being introduced on several 1926 models, is thus a tremendous 
boon to those who do not possess a chauffeur. There are half 
a dozen or more of these lacquer finishes, and while they are 
not vet perfect, they are a vast improvement on anything that 
has been produced hitherto. The lacquer finish is impervious 
to petrol or benzole, to tar, mud, grit or rainspots ; heat and 
cold have no effect upon it. It does the car no harm to be 
washed only once a month: it is even possible to chip off the 

“aked mud with a chisel, afterwards rubbing the parts with a 
rag, followed by a brisk rub with a clean and sott cloth. It is 
interesting to note that these lacquer finishes are not painted ; 
they are fired through a sort of pistol, and unskilled labour may 
be employed for the work. When this plan of finishing a car 
becomes general not only will it mean that the owner-driver 
is saved much worry and expense in keeping his car clean, but 
the price of painting will be greatly reduced. 

bk. T. Brown. 


THE THEATRE 
THEOSOPHY IN THE THEATRE 


“ O God that madest this beautiful earth, when will it be ready 
to receive thy saints ? How long, O Lord, how long ?” 

(From the epilogue to Saint Joan.) 
Fires Divine, the theosophical play lately produced at the 
Seala, is in many ways a remarkable achievement, if not 
wholly credible to non-theosophists and other pagans. Miss 
Rossomer, L think, deserves great credit for not being frightened 
of a label ; she has frankly labelled her play “ religious ~~ —and 
challenged the commercial theatre to do its worst! It is so 
vasy to cal! a great deal of it pretentious nonsense that I 
should like to say two things at onee. First, the play is 
genuinely religious and not merely the hysterical emotion 
sometimes mistaken for religion. It throbs with a deep 
sincerity and stimulates the imagination by advancing a creed 
fifty, perhaps a hundred, years ahead of its time. Secondly, 
Miss Rossomer has not, on the whole, overweighted the 
religious side of her play to the extent of forgetting that the 
primary duty of a writer for the stage is to be dramatic. 
Fires Divine fas its crudities, but it is certainly not lacking in 


——=9 


dramatie interest. The first act, for instanee, is admirable 
taut, gripping, witty. And I want to emphasize the humanity of it 
all. However symbolical this strange mixture of feminism, 
Christianity and polities is meant to be, at least the well-drawn 
characters are normal men and women who talk naturally, 
even if some of them act oddly. After all, psychic powers 
in their relation both to religion and to medicine are strange, 
uncertain things about which intelligent people are thinking a 
great deal to-day. Why not, therefore, a play on the subject ? 
That was why I preferred the opening act, with its intriguing 
suggestion of a struggle between an old-fashioned country 
vicar and a eynical doctor on the one hand, and, on the other, 
a young woman (late from Oxford) with alleged powers of 
healing—body, mind and soul—by Faith, to its subsequent 
transference into the realms of symbolism, extended sights 
auras and * voices,” where I, pagan that I am, was not so 
happy. For. like the Maid, the shingled Lavinda Larvineton 
has her * voices * ; unlike Joan, she has a cathedral— Unity 
Cathedral it is called, rather finely —in which to exploit them, 
for she is rich enough to build it herseif—of course, for the 
benefit of Mankind, but I think this is too easy a method of 
obtaining a platform for one’s views. And Mankind, having 
burnt Joan in Rouen in the Middle Ages, proceeds, as is its way, 
to drop a bomb on Lavinia in London in the twentieth 
century. It is a melancholy fact that, according to Miss 
Rossomer, human nature has not greatly changed. 

‘The play was well acted and admirably produced by 
Benrimo, still lovingly remembered in London for The Yellow 
Jacket. The performance of Miss Mariorie Mars, in an exhaust- 
ing part requiring the memory and physical stamina of a Sybil 
Thorndike, was a remarkable one, B.S. A. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE LOST RULES OF WAR 

| To the Editor of the Spvcrsror.| 
Sin, The rules of war form a very puzzling subject. In 
general I find myself in agreement with the Spectator article. 
The League of Nations has considered projects for prohibiting 
poisonous gases and the like, but the experts were unanimous 
in thinking such prohibition impracticable. A nation fighting 
for its life will use the most effective weapons it can find. 
Also it is not strictly the business of the League to draw 
up rules of war, its business is to prevent war. 

1 think the question falls into three parts : 

1. Between civilized nations I quite think that war may 
be abolished. 

2. Where a civilized nation, possessing all the resources 
of modern invention, is putting down a rebellion of ill-armed 
savages, I think it quite possible that rules might be drawn 
up, or at least that some sentiment of decent humanity might 
impose itself on the people responsible. 

3. Unfortunately there remains a third class, to which 
the war in the Rif belongs, where a great Power, apparently 
dealing with an ill-armed adversary, is really fighting for its 
life. If France were beaten in the Rif, I imagine that Moslem 
risings in North Africa, Syria and elsewhere would immediately 
follow. and the face of the world would be a good deal changed. 
It is in this intermediate class that I think war most likely 
to continue and to be accompanied by great cruelty on both 
sides. Such cases will usually be outside the dominion of 
the League, for the League is in its essence only an agreement 
among civilized nations, and its only real weapon is the con- 
science of the best people in those nations.— Ll am. Sir. &c., 

GILBERT Murray. 

Yatscombe, Boars Hill, Ovford. 


[To the Eddor of the Sprerxvron.) 
Sir, In vour issue of Sept. 26th, the article on * The Lost 
Rules of War ~ brings the Moroccan conflict into its argument. 
It must be agreed that in the event of two nations going to 
war whose civilizations are more or less on the same level, 
and whose powers to provide themselves with the latest 
scientific armaments are more or less equal, pure logic wil} 
decide their actions. But should this be the case when one 
nation has no means of providing itself with scientific means 
of defence, when one nation is more * backward ~~ than the 
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The Sample Case illustrated con- 
tains a bottle of each of five 
much favoured Ports, viz.:— 

PER DOZ 

FINDLATER'’S ‘‘CROF'N.” 

c An excellent Douro Wine-- 
Gg full, rich and fruits "ee 42/- 

ZF FINDLATER’S “SCEPTRE.” } 

eee fine medium dry Port. . « 48/- 

a FINDLATER’S “ JUTRE.” 

} ed A fine tawny wine—dry finish 
E€ A, and clean to the palate s@ 54/- 


However good you consider the 
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2%  FINDLATER’S “ANCHOR.” 


I ort a ou are now di inking, ‘ y A fine medium wine of full ruby 
you will do well to put it to the aa? cde. Keccgieeihvlas « . GO” 
test of direct comparison with FINDLATER'S ‘TREBLE 
others. Maybe you will then find = tresre PLLUOND.” A lovely soft 
there is something you like better— OOD Sy ° Peves' _ — 
ms. well-matured in wood, ery 
and not necessarily amore expen- DIAMOND popular at many well-known / 
sive wine. CMe ¢ & 4 w é ow ss 78/- 


The Sample Caseof 5 bottlesas above 
a oe % ee , t is obtainable only direct from 
indlater s make it easy tor you tO — Findlater’s at the special price of . 21/- 


carry outthis test. Fora guineaonly ‘ines nied Candie Donk 
they will send you acase containing ) 
a bottle of each of their five most 
popular Ports, of varying characters 
and prices. It will be strange if 
among these you do not find the one 
| Port that suits your taste. 


“The sign of a 
very excellent 
Port.” 





A sample case of similarly priced 
Sherries can also be had on application 
te. 5 bellles 21/-, case and carriage free. 





| N.B. Connoisseurs w illappreciate Findlater’s 10 yearold Liqueur Whisky, 22 under proof, 174/- doz.,14 6 per bot. 


Jo FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 
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The Smiths By Janet A. Fairbank 7/6 net 


C/o Thomas Varzy, Esq. By Louise Valmer 7/6 net 
My Friend Toto By Cherry Kearton 5/- net 
Havash! By Major W. Lloyd-Jones, D.S.O. 15/- net 


| Nanook of the North By J. W. Bilby, F.R.G.S.  15/- net 
The Life of Abraham Lincoin 


| By William E. Barton 36/- net 








is the story of Ann Smith and of her husband, Peter, 
from the time of the birth of her first child until, as a 
| ereat-grandmother, she looks back at her life and 

exclaims, “* Life is all very well to live—but it won't bear 
thinking about.” 








; This is a novel by the 
C/o THOMAS VARZY, ESQ. author of ‘Old Brandy.’ 
In the words of The 
Morning Post, it is 
“charming and as un- 
usual as its title.” 











MY FRIEND TOTO Mr. Lewis Wynne writes in The Daily 
Herald: * | find in this exquisite story of a 
chimpanzee’s life—so tenderly and inimit 
ably told by Mr. Cherry Kearton—much 
that is genuinely amusing, instructive, 
amazing and much that is profoundly 
moving.” 
And the Times Literary Supplement says : 
* This is Mr. Nearton at bis best.” 
22 Photographs. 








| The Frontier Adventures in Kenya of Major W. Lloyd- 
HAVASH 4 Jones, D.S.O. A thrilling account of experiences with the 
furthest outpost, forty-two days’ march from civilization, 
and surrounded by lion, rhinoceros and elephant as well as 
by dangerously hostile tribes. Major Lloyd-Jones was 
seriously wounded in rushing a native stockade, and here 
he gives the story of his terrible journey to the base, ‘‘ the 
like of which (says the Suuday Times) is not often to be 
read.” With 28 Photographs and a Map. 








NANOOK OF THE NORTH This book, the outcome of 
1+ years in the Arctic, de- 
. scribes a year in the life of a 


typical Eskimo family. 
With 29 Photographs. 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 2. ©. 
most understand- 
ing portrait of 
Lincoln. 











ARROWSMITH, 6 Upper Bedford Place, Russell Sq., W.C. 1. 





ee Library List | 














(nquestionably this is a great novel. It comes from 
America, where it is already in its fifth large edition. It 
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other? On such occasions should the “civilized Power 
possess the right to destroy villages wholesale, to maim and 
kill indiscriminately the women, children and cattle, who are 
in such cases non-combatants in the full sense of the word ? 
If this right is granted, should the “civilized * Power prohibit 
the despatch of medical aid for these sufferers, which is offered 
by neutral sourees ? If these rights are upheld, the sooner 
civilization returns to “ barbarism” the better for humanity. 
The League of Nations, before slaying the monster ‘** War,” 
which will take vears, must through the agency of The Hague 
Court lop off some of the monster's weapons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. Gorvon-CAanninc, 

19 Cadogan Square, S.W. 1. 


[To the Editor of the Sercratronr.] 

Sir.—Your admirable leading article in last week's Spectator 
under this heading must have caused widespread satisfaction. 
There must be many persons who cordially dislike the spectacle 
we are witnessing in Morocco—two strong European nations, 
equipped with every modern invention, iron-clads, tanks, 
armoured planes, high explosives, etc., pitting their strength 
against the Riffs, whose chief crime is that they desire to keep 
out the foreigner. 

But the object of my letter is to ask if the Spectaior could 
not lend its support to those who are anxious that a Red Cross 
unit should be sent out to the Riffian Forces. According to 
* international law the Riffs are * rebels,” but from the 
standpoint of the Founder of Christianity they are fellow 
human beings. Surely there must be many English men and 
women who would support a Red Cross unit to the Riffs ? 
It is inconceivable that France or Spain would put obstacles 
in the way of such an undertaking. ——I am, Sir, &c.. 

AIRPLAY. 


A VOLUNTARY FUND FOR OUR 


sCORPArT MDDS 
PRESENT DISTRESS 
[To the Editor of the Svuctrator.] 
Sik, may interes ose of your readers who have followee 
S It y interest those of your readers who have foll 1 
the correspondence on * A Voluntary Fund for our Present 
Distress * to know approximately what form of organization 
the original writer had in mind in proposing the enterprise. 

(1 A central commitice of people of energy and experience — 
including representative financiers and business-men and other 
public men, manual workers, women accustomed to honorary work 
jor “ causes,” sor ial workers, authors, artists, etc. 

(2) The method of organization to be by the plan (in vogue in 
many philanthropic societies) of local branches organized by local 
committees (with honorary officers) affiliated to the central com- 
mittee. These « yuld be started sporadically, immedi ately a central 
» was formed, but, as soon as possible, they should be united 








commit 
by county organization. 

(3) The entire plan would thus involve county committees, of 
which the main business would be propaganda; ¢.c., the formation 
of new local branches and the arrangement of local meetings with 
that object in view. It would be part of the central committee's 
business to find speakers for meetings. 

When once a branch was started, it would be open to 
its officers to employ a variety of means for collecting funds, 

Among other means, the system of Freewill Offering, where 
promises are taken beforehand, might be employed. Indeed, 
this should, we think, be used as the normal method in the 
case of individual contributions. For we should like to make 
it.clear that, though we believe that there would be a very 
widespread response to an appeal, we do not claim to be 
prophets, and we submit that isolated donors of large sums, 
or of small sums given under conditions of stress, should be 
guarded against sacrifices made to little or no purpose, Unless 
sufficient money were subscribed to the fund to make a substan- 
tial reduction in taxation, contributors would see no fruit of 
their sacrifice, which would then be better made for the 
benefit of some other cause. There should be, therefore, a 
preliminary period of propaganda, and of receiving, and 
registering, undertakings to give when called upon; and if 
the general response were very inadequate, none of the 
promised contributions should be called for. 

When the time came for making collections, a strong 
finance committee of impregnable reputation would have to 
be in existence, with an honorary treasurer already possessed 
of the confidence of the public, to whom all contributions should 
be sent, cither individually, or-—especially in the case of 
collections of small contributions —through the treasurers of 


local branches. Properly audited accounts are, of course, a 
fundamental necessity whenever public money is handied, 
and accounts would have to be published by local branches 
as well as by the finance committee. Working expenses every- 
where would be kept as low as possible, the work being carried 
out by voluntary workers. 

It must occur to us all that there is always a strong 
economic objection to the realization of many large sums 
of capital simultaneously. But there is a key to the 
situation. The relinquishment of our own War Loan 
stock involves no such difficulty. And it is the interest 
paid on that annually which is our heaviest debt charge. 
It would, surely, be possible for investors who had no War 
Loan stock, and wished to sacrifice capital, to exchange stock 
of another kind (e.g., railway stock) for War Loan, in order to 
relinquish that. If such transactions were carried out through 
a Bank, there could be very little danger of fraud. 

We should like to form a central committee at once, if oaly 
to organize discussion of the scheme, but if we do not receive 
influential support, it will hardly be possible to do so. May 
we ask if there are any of your readers who would be willing 
to give us the support of their names as sympathisers with 
the enterprise ; or to offer the loan of a room in London for 
an office; or to start a local branch of the fund; or to 
organize propaganda in any of the counties; or to give 
assistance in a central office; or to propose a better scheme for 
the remedying of our present distress ? 

We should propose, tentatively, that the name of the 
association should be * The British Empire Fund for the 
Reduction of War Debis.” For the experience of this country 
during the War leads us all to think that,in our post-War 
calamities. too, if once a way is set open, the Dominions will 
add their quota of generous help to our efforts after self-help. 
Indeed, the first public proposal for a voluntary fund with 
this object was made by an Australian gentleman, Mr. Richard 
Linton, in the Manchester Guardian ; and the first response, 
in vour columns, to the suggestion made therein on May 2nd, 
was from a lady from South Africa, who offered to give £1.009, 
ifthe Fund became a fact. 

History tells us how, in national emergencies, entire peoples 
came forward and emptied their treasures of jewels, plate and 
money into the Royal coffers. History will present a still 
brighter page to our descendants if it can relate how, at a time 
when no hostile armies threatened our shores, our people rose 
up, and handing in their shillings, or their cheques, or thir 
securities, redeemed the debt incurred for the saving of tae 
country, and set her once again in the path of freedom and 
prosperity. Is not this a way of patriotic service ; a way of 
giving security of livelihood to the worker ; a wavy of begetting 
good will in us all? In ancient times a sacrifice sealed a 
covenant. Why should not the individual sacrifices of a great 
people in common seal anew the old covenant of good will 
among them ?—TI am, Sir, &e. 

24 Grosvenor Road, M. C. Main. 

Richmond, Surrey. Ki. Le Buono. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH ENGLAND ? 
| To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 
Sin,— In vour issue of the 19th inst. vou appeal for suggestions 
as to * What is Wrong with England?” 
that the principal cause of unemployment, and of industrial 


May I suggest to you 


strife is the excessive share of the national income which is 
The Government 


oT 


paid to the workers in sheltered industries ? 
returns show that we have 17,178,050 people who are “ gain- 
fully employed © in England and Wales. Of these about seven 
millions are exposed to foreign competition, and about ten 
millions are in sheltered occupations. Irom a chart recently 
published by the National Reform Union, I find that the 
wages of the latter class are 114 per cent. over pre-War wages, 
whilst the former only get 56 per cent. over pre-War. It 
therefore follows that over £400,000,000 per year are paid to 
the sheltered industries more than what would be if they 
were paid at the same advance as the unsheltered ones. This 
is not only an enormous drain on our exporting tmdustries, 
but is also a fruitful source of industrial strife and unrest. 
How can it be otherwise when a blacksmith engaged in ship- 
building, after having served seven years as an apprentice, 
gets the same wages as a street sweeper ; when a joiner, brick- 


layer, painter, pavior or plumber working for a corporation, 
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and having regular employment. gets 22s. per week more 
than a skilled mechanic, who is even not sure of his werk from 
week to week ? 

If these 400 millions were saved, they would reduce the cost 
of living, the rates would be much lower and industry would 
rapidly improve. ‘* Desperate diseases have desperate reme- 
dies,” and in my opinion until this matter is rectified we shall 
not have either peace or prosperity.— LT am, Sir, &e., 

G. Hinpie. 

The Grange, Wilpshire, nr. Blackburn. 

| We wonder whether a new kind of Socialist is arising who will 
demand that these notorious but dangerous inequalities shall 
be redressed by a general pooling of wages in all industries. 
The answer to us no doubt would be that what is wanted is a 
levelling up, not a levelling down. But that answer begs as 
many questions as Socialists beg when they demand the 
removal of the inequalities between Capital and Labour.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


| To the Editor of the Specrsvor.| 
Sir, - In reply to the invitation contained in the article in 
your issue of September 19th, entitled, ** What is Wrong with 
Kngland ?*’ I should state the answer briefly as economic 
exhaustion brought about by the War. 

The remedies I would suggest as follows : 

(1) Drastie economy in local and Imperial government, particn- 
larly in non-productive services, 

2) Stoppage of further deflation, and experiments in currency 
at the instigation of the banks. 

(3) Co-operation between capital and labour, the possibilities of 
which are exemplified in the United States of America. 

(4) Payments by results where skilled labour is employed, without 
reduction of wages, and a readjustment of wages in sheltered indus- 
tries where unskilled labour is employed. 

(5) An organized system of emigration within the Empire, and a 
scientific development of markets. 

(6) A completely revised system of educational methods, whereby 
the paramount need of citizenship or, rather, training in 
e'tizenship, is emphasized, as in the Boy Scout Movement. 


—I am, Sir, &e., IMPERIALIST, 
THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the Spreraror.| 
Sin, -While you are right up to a point in your comment that 
jmports have ultimately to be paid for by exports, visible or 
invisible, that comment does not in the least invalidate Mr. 
Roche's argument. The necessary imports of foodstuffs and 
raw materials do not in themselves create a demand in the 
countries which produce them for goods produced here. It is 
true these imports have ultimately to be paid for. In the mean- 
time we may be importing them on credit-——in other words, 
running up a bill. That bill must eventually be paid. But 
eur creditors cannot be compclled to accept payment in goods 
valued at the price at which our labour persists in valuing 
itself. It may have to be paid by the enforced sale of our 
foreign securities, and by the sale of the varied treasures of 
art which we have accumulated in past centuries. In point of 
fact these methods of payment are now being 
Unemployment is not eased thereby.— I am, Sir, &c., 
C. B. Marsnaun. 


adopted, 


St. Andrews Church House, 
Wells St, W. 


THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE, 
[To the Editor of the Srvcravor.| 

Sir, — The Act of 1857 takes into account both the personal 
samples of the clergy and the “ parochial atmosphere ~ to 
which your article refers. It lays down that : 
“the marriage being annulled, the respective parties may marry 
again, as if the prior marriage had been dissolved by death” ; 
and that “ this liberty extends to the guilty parties. No clergyman 
ef the Church of England is bound to remarry a guilty person 
divorced ; but he must grant the use of his church for the purpese 
to any other clergyman licensed to officiate in the diocese.” 
It will be noticed that no attempt is made to distinguish 
between the guilty and the innocent party ; this distinction is 
difficult to establish ; as a rule there are faults on both sides. 
The Lower House of Convocation protested: but no action 
was taken by the Bishops: many of the most important of 
them voted for the Bill. Since then the * parochial atmo- 
sphere * in the Church has come to prevail more acutely and 
on a wider seale. Whether this is a good, or a bad, thing is 


matter of opinion: but it has certainly synchronized with the 
decline of the Church as a faetor in the national life. 

Of late years Civil Marriage has become common among al] 
classes ; and it is improbable that there will be much demand 
for the rites of the Church on the part of persons who have 
gone through the Divorce Court. But where this demand js 
made in good faith, it is difficult to see on what religious or 
rational ground it can be resisted. The words of Christ with 
regard to Divorce are neither certain nor statutory ; the Kecle. 
siastieal tradition is neither uniform nor authoritative: the 
matter is one of expediency, not of principle, and the real 
question lies behind. It is this: Is communion to be refused 
to persons who, having been divorced, have lawfully and in 
good faith contracted another marriage ? 
sons, ipso facto, living in sin ? That this is so is a position which 
the Iny conscience refuses to accept.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A LiperaL CuurciMan, 


i.€.5 are such per- 


| To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sin,-- In vour article * the Attitude of the Clergy to Divorce,” 
it is stated, * the genuineness of this one text on which in- 
dissolubility is hased is open to doubt.” 
If I may say so you have the pig by the wrong ear. The 
indissolubility of marriage is based on two texts from the 


Gospel (St. Luke xvi. 1; St. Mark x. 2) also the three texts 


Rom. vii. 1: 1 Cor. vii. 10; and Eph. v. 31, support this, 
This is strong evidence. On the other hand there are two 
texts, St. Matt. v. 31 and xix. 3, which speak of an exception ; 
it is these two texts which are in doubt, possibly also 1 Cor, 
vii. 15, for two interpretations are possible: (1) Allows 
divorcee in one instance, (2) allows separation but no more. 
The latter interpretation squares better with the other texts 
(given above) so bringing all into line. 

What the Scriptures do not say is “a man having put 
away his wife for fornication is free to marry again.” In this 
doubtful passage some say it is implied, others say no, because 
it conflicts with St. Luke xvi. 18. In countries where morals 
are lax the Church has allowed the former interpretation 
to stand giving the benefit of the doubt, but it is nothing 
more. 1 am, Sir, &e., G. F. C. Rapan, 

Bishop's Hull, Taunton 


IS PROHIBITION A’ FAILURE ? 
| To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sin, Your correspondent, Sir J. Agg Gardner, clearly desires 
the answer to the above question to be in the affirmative. 
His motive. presumably, is the love of liberty expressed in the 
claim of grown-up individuals to select their own diet and to 
manage their own individual affairs. IT would venture to point 
out that this claim is not absolute, as in the case of Robinson 
Crusoe, but conditioned by circumstances, temporary or 
permanent. 
this doctrine in certain cases. 


Your correspondent will, probably, assent ts 
For instance, a man has a 
natural liberty to sniff cocaine or inject morphia ;  ancther 
man has an equal right to supply these articles : yet 1 suppos« 
that Sir James would approve the severe almost savage 
penalties which would follow the exercise of such a right 
The true appeal is not to liberty in the abstract but te 
expediency.— I am, Sir, &e.. FRANK ADKINS. 
15 Wynne Road, London, SW. 
ALLEGED DECLINE OF THE PIANO 
| To the Editor of the Spversror.| 

Sin, The alleged decline of the piano is interesting your 
correspondent “Bo” It may be, as he says, that wireless 
and the gramophone, to which may be added the pianola 

* faultily faultless,” if not splendidly null— have something to 
do with it; but may I suggest one or two other causes? 
First, the disinclination of the rising generation to tak 
the trouble necessary to the attainment of even a mocerate 
standard of piano-playing :; 
of parents who see the folly of trying to teach unniusical 
children an art which they are constitutionally incapable of 
understanding : third, the unwillingness in these days « 


THE 


second. the new-found wisdom 


nerves to tolerate the carly stages of piano-practice and 
fourth, the fact that to 
country in their motor-cars and indulge to their heart's content 
in tennis, hunting and other splendid physical joys, the 


children who ean = seour the 
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i 1 Raft ry” has been the be viewed book ¢ f the year. sf | 
‘ “An Untitled Story e 
By DONN BYRNE. 5/- 1 | 
“Nobody writes quite like Donn Byrue, rv has a wild 
magic.” T.P.’s WEEK! 
«Carries one along ona torrent of compelling loveliness.” 
luc BooKMAN, 
“There ts no escaping i charm of Mr. Byrne's y — ~ an - aaiis 
@ imagination.” Joux 0’ Loxoos. @ MORE THAN MOST THINGS 
tables ar irs must | ade 
ois Noble, A.B. "cag and chairs must be made to 
ast; (they must also be adequa! e); 
—_ Decks in the Seventies: An Autobiography 5 the : 
Introduction by RearsAdmiral A. P. Daytosox, 0.5.0, and they may as well please the eye. 
Demy 80. Illustrated. 7/6 nel. For many years Heal’s have made 
fi ws as fatthful as, ai nore amusing than ana's 
it 6 he tied ae ee ys them, and always in such a way that 
° 1 better exam ple of a straiaht/oraard sea story we have they last, look well and serve their a 
Saas af tie faut leila oben thr ion that acca; ca" | purpose satisfactorily. Forwhether 
| EN & Serer ine it is elaborate or simplified for hard, 
T G practical use, Heal’s furniture 
| he erman Air Raids on possesses the thing that gives dis 
’ Great Britain, 1)14- 1918 e| tinction to the simplest piece—and 
CAPT. JOSEPH MORRIS, B.A. (Canta), JR.AE.S. that is quality. 
(late R.A.F.). 
Royal 8va. 16 Plates, 6 Large Folded Maps. 16,'- net fieal’s Furniture Galleries can ba 
visited as thoush they were an Exhi- eo 
The bition. Catalogue sent on request. F 
, Romance of Navigation ,' = : 
Author of hi whe ge dg ae Si ke “ Practical HE A L S S ON L co 
eet al FOTTENHIAM COURT ROAD. Wi 
Edited by Francis FE. McMurrrie, a... 
Foreword by Capt. E. R. G. R. Evans, C.s., 1.5.0., 8. 
Frontispiece by Frank BRanowys, &.A, 
Royal 8vo. 33 Plates. 16/- net. } 
@ A book of compelling fascination, instinci with the seain @ 
every line. 
| ion = 
anes | “ 
° eo 
| All the World’s Aircraft ,' TWRI arg - 
Edited by C. G. GREY, Editor of “the Aeroplane.” 
Foolscap folio. Cloth. Gilt. soa ds oa} a ustrations 
£2 2s. nel. Fifteenth Year of Iss ' p rE A ( FE 
| A Book of elciadied 4 ° 
e Verses by A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK e “ . i wv 
Drawings by Frepo. Aoutscron T , ; 
| Dedicated to Jeffery Farnol. Royal 8vo. 12 Iilusirations. Now Is J he 1 me, 
| §/- nel, 
A book of quiet and subile himour. / B 
~ a / 
3 bad ¥ w/e 
The Loring Myster y | 
/ > 7p a 4 py > 
, . rnin: ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 
| “ Three i, 14 6stoi 0 my J a . one fin /) ~d . , . . e S 
| years a a Eaalan ‘one I Supe, Ex-Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
! characteristic Farnol story. Ingenious, exciting and 
| ahsorbingly interesting.” TROTEL ‘ce 
| New Fiction at 7/6 net This startling indictment of the 
® S] ~ e| war system by one with an inside 
1adowed Water RE ie: ie 
M. C.'T, SAWBRIDGE, Author of * The Fam pire. and authoritative knox ledge of 
1 dom story of areal power and ski international politics must be 
} | i neta of Sally Luck read by every citizen who desires 
HENRY ST. JOHN COOPER, Author of * Sunny Ducrox.” to seize the present opporiunity 
® Stronger than his Sea e of establishing arbitration before 
EEE ae Spam Teena ae Oe: another great war occurs. 
Good References “yp 
FE. J. RATH, Author of “ The Nervous Wreck.” 
There ts a chuckle on every page. 
' The Crimson West eit LEONARD Devonshire 
ALEX. PHILIP. AN’ Bi oT hs 
] 1 logging and lumber tale of British Columbia, ¢ PARSONS, Street, W.C.1 
° = e| 100,SOUTHWARK STREET,S.E |e — 3 
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H.F.& G. f New | AN IDEAL 
With by’ Autumn = 
itherby s Books | | CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
Angkor the Magnificent sic wonder ciy | 
of Ancient Cambedia. By H. C. CANDEE. Large 
Demy 8vo. With 79 Photographs and a Map. 20s. net. | THE TIMES BOOK CLUB. 
Looking Back Reminiscences of a Political | | 
Career. By L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES, K.C. (Judge | | ee 
. ee and —_ = Lente r Court +. mo “ | 
Demy ~ adi aed 12s. 6d. met, ‘ re | DELIVERY BY MOTOR. 
The Amazing Ameri lis Mind, ||| 
Methods and roe By ae caeens 6s, wih Books from the Circulating Library are now 


The Reforging of Russia 


A vivid 
Picture _of Present-day Conditions in Russia. Dy 
EDWIN W. HULLINGER. Demy &veo.  i2s. 6d. net. 


The Cauldron of Europe 4 service: 
Trave 1, Adventure and Politics in the Balkan States. By 
HAROLD SPENDER, M.A. LL.D, F.RGS. Dem 
Syvo. 15s. . F ? 


The History of sare and its 
Significance with suse ; 


ccount of other Forms 
of Corporal Marking by. W. D. HAMBLY, B.Sc 
(Oxon). Nuthor of ative Races of the British 
Empire,” ete. Demy 8yo, Photographs, Text Figures 
and a Map. 25s. net. 


Simen, Its Heights and Abysses 


A Record 0 
H. C 
Army). 


Travel and Spori in Abyssinia. By Major 


MAYDON Gate 12th Lancers and Egyptian 
Demy &8yo. Photographs and Maps. 10s. net. 


The Log of a Shellback 4 xarrative «: 


Life and Adventure before the Mast in the ‘Nineties. 
By H. F. FARMER. Demy &yo. Photographs. 10s él, net, 


Character and Environment in the 
Novels of Thomas Hardy ¥y Hexnrer 


B. GRIMSDITCH, M.A. Crown &vo. 6s. net. 
This book breaks new ere und in its study of the 
Hardy Philosophy as worked cut in the Wessex Novels. 


The Ducks of ile. Their 


ing Grounds and Migrations; together 
information for the sportsman and observer. 
WRIGHT and DOUGLAS DEW AR, 
With 22 full-page Plates in colours. 


Bird = Song \ Manual for Field Naturalists on 


By STANLEY 


Hi ibits, Breed- 
with other useful 
By R. | 
B.A. Royal &vo. 


63s. net. 


Songs and Notes of some British Birds. 
MORRIS, C1 Text Figures. 6s, net. 


Hullo! Is That How You Ride? 


By “ YOT-O\ oo a ‘Hold Hard! Hounds, 


y le: ase!” De my Svo. in colour. 10s, net. 


Sympathetic Training of Horse and 
Man 


tation; with special 
Manners, Jumping, the Aids 
Jumps, Bitting, and including Programmes of Equita- 
tion Courses. By Major T. S. PATERSON, M.C. 
(19th Lancers, late Equitation Instructor, Saugor, India). 
Demy &\o. Plates and Diagrams. 12s. 64. net. 


Author of ‘ 
Sketches 


\ Handbook on present-day training in Fqui- 
reference to Balance, Collection, 


Locomotion, Riding over 


’ 


326 High Holborn, London, wc. 1 

















delivered to subscribers by motor, in London 
twice daily, in the suburbs daily, and to more 
distant points twice a week. 


Every book you want to read can be obtained through 
the Circulating Library of The Times Book Club. And 
just when you want to read it. 
a book that does not happen to be on the shelves when 
you ask for it. The unique feature of this Library is 
that, with a few special exceptions mentioned in the 


There is no waiting {er 


Prospectus, any beok nei on the Library shelves 





when you ask for it_will be specially bought 








for vou from the Publishers. 





g Service is 
1] 


How near to perfection this Book Lendin 
may be judged from the following testimonials, 
received during the past few months :— 

“T consider your Library and all your arrangements so abso- 
lutely perfect that | have never come across any library to equal 
it. I cannot say more.” 


& 
“I have belonged to a good many libraries in my life, but I 


have never belonged to any as good as * The Times.” They have 
always sent me the books | asked for.” 


@ 
“| have had the greatest satisfaction from your Libiary, and 
have never before found an organisaticn equal to your Guaranteed 
system. I have had great pleasure in recommending it te my 


friends, as | consider The Times Library the best I have ever 


subscribed to. 
@ 
“] think your service really is wonderful.” 
@& 


“T wish to tell you that I have been delighted with my fist 
year of membership of your subscription library. “The books have 
been so prompt in coming; | have hardly ever had to wait for one 
that I wanted. 1 should like you to know how satisfied | have 
been.” 


Write f Libr 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


for Rates and Conditions of Subscription to th 
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lure of a daily hour or two on a piano-stool can make small 
appeal. 

But art is the compensation 
poor. and that there is a—shall I say lower? stratum of 


a rich one-- of the relatively 


society in which the piano holds its own, the thousands who 
attend our schools of music amply testify. As a medium of 
self-expression it is invaluable, and as an aid to, not an object 
of, life it is unsurpassed. One who can look back over many 
vears to a childhood and youth in which music, far from pro- 
fessional, filled the home——fiddle. flageolet, even the impossible 
harmonium, all dominated by the piano, at once the master 
and servant of the art-—fails to see in the pursuits of the young 
people of to-day anything more likely to provide happy 


recollections for old age.—-I am, Sir, &c., B. B. 


[To the Editor of the Spr.craror.| 

Sir, — As an ex-schoolgirl [ think I can suggest another reason 
for the slump in amateur pianoforte concerts, or rather per- 
formances by “ voung ladies.” The girl of to-day does not sit 
at home all her life learning faney work and practising the 
piano three excruciating hours daily. She has to work at 
“exams and fashion for herself a practical career, which 
will support her without the need of delving into the well- 
worn family purse. Her time is entirely taken up with the all- 
important items of learning, and piano playing to the average 
performer is in most cases useless as a means of livelihood, 
The modern young woman has the sense to cut out all un- 
necessary adjuncts to her education. In many instances those 
girls who, in the past, would have strummed on the key- 
board realize they have no real musical talent and do not 
attempt to learn an art which is only made artistic by a few 
naturally gifted players. 

* Wireless ~*~ has certainly helped to oust the amateur per- 
former, but provided it is well rendered, the piece or song 
played or sung in your own drawing-room is decidedly prefer- 
able to a “loud speaker or * ear “phones.” No one can 
entirely conquer atmospheric flaws, and, personally, TF dislike 
being unable to see the performer, whose graceful motions 
greatly assist to procure sympathy from an audience. [ am, 
dir. Xe., Marsontn M. Prine, 

HOMECROFTING AND THE MIDDLE 

CLASSES 
[To the Editor of the Seucraxvor.| 

Sie To many middle class citizens of middle age the illus- 
trated pages advertising desirable country residences for sale 
ithe periodicals offer a peculiarly attractive and never-failing 
pleasure. Those addicted to this form of idleness are not 
limited in their search to a twenty miles radius, nor are they 
concerned with the question of cost a castle in Skye, a 
cottage in Cornwall, or a lordly old mansion embowered in 
gardens and mighty trees, are enjoyed with equal zest: and 
even while enjoying their pursuit they are amusedly aware of 
its absurdity, knowing as they do that their search has no 
definite connexion with a purpose to buy. Yet the knowledge 
that some day they may happen on and purchase the place 
destined to satisfy the hankering after a country life that lurks 
somewhere in most of us, is ever present. Particularly. perhaps, 
is this so in the case of those who, like the writer, are engaged 


on professional work that, in the main, might be carricd on 
in the country as easily as in town. Such realization has once 
or twice appeared to be on the point of occurring in my own 
case, but each time the meditated change has given rise to a 
sense of unrealitys a feeling that, despite intense love of the 
country, lack of some definite link to give a reason for 
dwelling there would cause me to fecl myself still a stranger, an 
ontsider--—-a city dweller who had merely changed his address. 
T confess that I feel no intimate sympathy with the growing 
turnip: and it scems highiv improbable that [I shall ever 
develop a throbbing interest in pig-breeding. I recognize that 
my hankering after country life may in part arise from the fact 
that at timses one gets sick of the complete artificial surface of 
cit tone walls and iron grills towering on every side ; 
the carth underfoot encased in cement or tar: and soon, no 
doubt, steel latiice overhead, to shield the public from the 
carelessness of mecssage-boys and “busmen who allow theit 

' 

i. 


‘plancs to crash. On the other hand, | have no illusions about 
the country as a place of refuge from the unspirituality of 


Cities i love it simply because I love the smell of it and the 


sights and sounds of rural labour: and therefore IT have 
always sought for some reason or excuse for going there to live. 
I guessed that probably the required tie need be but a slight 
one: but until reading Mr. Norman Angell’s delightful article 
in your issue of last week it would never have occurred to me 
to think that the mere purchase of a farm would sullice. Yet, 
making every allowance for Mr. Angell’s skill in handling an 
attractive idea with a full sense of its picturesque possibilities, 
that is what his article has effected in my own case. One inex- 
perienced in such affairs would require guidance, however, in 
the form of detailed information on the question of the 
quantities of service and produce that would represent a fair 
"a and that is my excuse for 
troubling you with this letter. Is there any publication which 
gives such information : andif not. could Mr. Angell be induced 
(if the subject is one likely to be of interest to vour readers in 


rent” for a farm of a given size : 


general) to give such information in a further article 7 Tam, 
Sir, &c., CITIZEN. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S AGRICULTURAL 


POLICY 
[To the Editor of the Specrsxror.] 
Sir, You say: “ Let us beware of programmes which offer 
us nationalization under an alias : 
sive. and the farmer under the rule of Government officials 
Not only so, but 
farmers would be in a constant stale of insecurity, for the same 


they would be very expen- 
would be in a constant state of revolt.” 


people who ousted the landlords would not hesitate to oust 
their successors State tenants if the democracy demanded 
this further change in the name “ social justice,” that is of 
votes. Any man may start an avalanche. but nobody can 
direct or terminate its course. as they have found out in 
freland, where to-day large occupying owners are held up to 
opprobrium in precisely the same way as were Trish landlords 
thirty vears ago. There are only two ways of dealing with the 
land— either leave it alone or nationalize it and take all the 
consequences of Nationalization. 

You say 
and slack : 
better reason than that he has not the heart to turn him out.’ 


The so-called good landlord is often kindhearted 


he lets a bad farmer go on bleedine the land for ne 


As to this, Sir. vou appear to forget that the law gives com- 
pensation to the disturbed tenant unless the landlord can show 
that the disturbance is justified bv, among other things, bad 
husbandry. which is a most difficult thing to prove. So great 
indeed is the difficulty that in the case ofa tenant in Yorkshire, 
I have allowed him to “ run” his farm and so far ruin himself 
that he is obliged to leave, rather than give him notice to quit 
almost a certainty of having to pay 
The truth is that the Enelish 


tenant to-day enjoys all the security possible unless the land- 


and incur the risk 
compensation for disturbance. 


lord, as such, is to be extinguished. 

Some little time ago a farmer who had bought his holding and 
then sold it at a profit and afterw irds bought another farm, 
offered this second purchase to me as it lay near a small 
estate of mine in Yorkshire. This I declined, but as he 
was persistent, I finally made him an offer which was just about 
the amount he had paid for the farm. ‘This he aecepted and is 
now lessee of the holding on terms satisfactory to both of us, 
his reason being that he owed money to the bank. In other 
words, to speak rhetorically. he was prepared to don once again 
the fetters of Feudalism rather than enjoy sociai freedom 
coupled with the consequences of an overdraft. So far we 
are both satisfied and I do not see why my farmer friend 
should be endowed by Mr. Llovd George with fixity of tenure 
seeing that he voluntarily sold the freehold of his farm and has 
por keted the proceeds of the sale. It is easy enough to talk 
vbout © pulling the landlords out by the ears,” 
done to-day. to-morrow the money-lords will be pulled out 


but if this be 


by their financial noses, to the confusion and destruction of the 
Liberal Party of which they are the support.- Iam, Sir. &e,. 


Thurlow, Suffolk. C. F. Ryper. 


| T'o the Kdito Of the Spucvaror | 
Sin fam the owner of between 3.000 and 3.500 acres of 


land which my father and T have gradually purchased during 


the last seventy vears out of earned income at a cost of about 
€110.000 altogether. With the exception of about £200 


a vear for interest on toans To a spending practicaliv the 


whole of my rents (including sho.ting rent) upon the estate, 
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although I admit that I live rent and rates free. What sort 
of compensation should I get under the scheme, as 1 suppose 
my personal interest in the estate which is the attraction 
to me goes for nothing as an impondcrabile?--1 am, Sir, &c., 
A SQUIREEN. 


THE PERILS OF THE ROAD 
{To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 


Your article, though I would agree with most of it, 
First, the cause of most 


Sir, 
surely misses the two chief points. 
accidents is excessive and illegal speed. It is true that * Road 
jnstinet is the chief guide to safety.” But I think it untrue, 
and most dangerous to suggest, * that experienced motorists 
safely speed which would be 
erossly dangerous ~ in other persens, Skilful drivers, going 
too fast. cause, L think, quite half the accidents. 

And I must protest against the tone of the article, which 
illegal speeds. 


can inaintain an average 


evidently condones, nay encourages 

Secondly, the article ignores the crying evil of the contempt 
of the law which the Government. like its equally cowardly 
predecessors. continucs to encourage. For, since it has 
neither repealed nor enforced the speed limit, a whole genera- 
tion of young people has grown up accustomed to despise 
the law, with moral effect as bad as that of Prohibition 
in America. Let the speed limit be enforced, by mechanical 
means if necessary, or abolished. If it were abolished, and 
the penalties for dangerous driving increased. it would, I 
think, he necessary to ensure that evidence of the police as 
to dangerons driving should be corroborated.-—I am, Sir, &c., 

A.A. & C. T. C. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S “SIGNAL ELM” 

| To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 
Sin, If I am not mistaken, there is an interesting example 
of the growth of local legend in connexion with * that single 
Klm-tree bright which is the chief character of Thyrsis. 
Local lore, as my wife and tf discovered on a recent holiday, 
identifies it with a certain lofty isolated tree on the ridge 
Childsworth Farm. It catches the eye from long 
distances and most angles. Its photograph decorates the 
frontispiece of the World's Classics edition of Matthew Arnold's 
Poems. Its site is marked on the delightful sketch-map in 
the Medici Society's edition of The Scholar Gypsy and Thyrsis. 
But it is an oak! Moreover, it could only * look on Isley 
Downs” with a Weller glass to penctrate Foxcombe 
Ridge, and it must have been east of the poet when he saw 
the clm “ against the West.” 

There is a lone sky-pointing elm at the entrance lo a hamlet 
by Wootton Heath. It satisfied all the clues, and we decided 
that this was good enough at any rate to start another legend. 
But the matter still lacks proof; we did not meet the Scholar 
Iam, Sir, &c., 


above 


Sam 


Gypsy. 
Ernxesr C, Morrimer, 
St. Mary's Vicarage, 
Frome, Somerset. 


MINERS’ OUTPUT 

[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Sin,—-Mr. Kk. 'T. Good comments on a statement I made as to 
relative output. My letter was in reply to one from Mr. 
Barnes-Austin and was intended to call attention to the facts 
as published on reputable authority. I am, of course, aware 
that the 25 per cent. decrease in France is capable of explana- 
tion. But so is the very much smaller decrease in this 
country. The one * hard fact ~ in connexion with the position 
is that the output per person per shift remains higher for 
Great Britain than in any other of the principal coal-producing 
countries except Upper Silesia and the United States, in 
which latter country the geological conditions are not 
comparable. 

A point not without significance is that while wages have 
risen 96.92 per cent., managers, secretary, clerical and admin- 
istrative staff have risen 172.14 per cent. It is also perfectly 
clear from the Report of the Court of Inquiry that the 


* root cause of our industrial depression” is not whut 
Mr. E. T Good suggests. As I said before, I live and 


practise 7a a mining district and can appreciate the harm 
that is done by merely abusive comments on the situation. 
A. 5. B 


I am, Sir, &c., 


STANDING IN OMNIBUSES AND TRAMS, 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.} 

Sir,— The withdrawal of the right to stand in buses and trams 
during the so-called * rush hours” is not to many people 
such an unmitigated evil as your correspondent, Mr, Batsford 
finds it. 

This “piece of contemptible Prussianism’ has been 
welcomed by many, and the objections raised against it might 
easily be overruled were the authorities concerned to adopt 
the system of numbers for persons waiting for omnibuses 
now prevalent in Paris. The numbered and 
detachable slips, attached to lamp-posts where the ommnibuses 
stop, ensure priority of boarding the omnibus to those whe 


bunches of 


have been waiting the longest, and thus the awful seramble 

and crush which now prevail are obviated. By this method 

each bus is filled to its seating capacity and there are neither 

the overcrowded nor the half empty buses which are seen s@ 

regularly in London.—I am, Sir, &e., KENNETH Ran, 
2 Onslow Gardens, SW. 7. 


TRUTH IN) ADVERTISING 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.| 
Sir, While there is so much talk about the depressed stat« 
of British Industry, it seems that British men of business are 
sometimes to blame. I see that the publishers of the new 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia emphasized in their advertisements, 
in your columns, and elsewhere, that they had employed 
British Capital, Labour and Material throughout. But the 
very first thing that 1 see, on opening the volumes, is that the 
colour plates are printed in Savony. 

Thus this firm is not only employing labour that is undev- 
cutting British labour (and German labour at that), but it has 
covered up this action by a gross misstatement of fact. Surely 
something ought to be done to warn the public of this, or at 
least to prevent them from being further misled.—1I am, Sir, 
&e., AIRPLAY. 

| We submitted this letter to the Waverley Book Co., Ltd, 
who write as follows : 


‘Your courtesy in bringing to our notice this letter makes it 
imperative that your readers should fully understand the substance 


of the complaint and the real facts about The New Chambers’s 





neve lopar dia, and we shall be glad, therefore, if you | publish 
this reply. 

* Firstly, your correspondent at any rate has not been misled for 
not only has he not bought The New Chambeis’s Encyclopaedia, 
but he has not even written for a free prospectus of the work which 
we have offered in every advertisement, and which is available to 
the public to day free of all cost a d obligation. 

‘Your readers may well ask how one in whom our advertisement 
created not the slightest interest--even to the extent of askinufor a 
free 32-page illustrated descriptive book- can give the entirely 
false impression that he has been victimized into buying, by saying 


‘the very first thing that I see on opening the volumes 

* Now to deal with the complaint. 
white and colour plates were inserted by us in the Persian Coat 
binding of The New Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, which otherwise 
is word for word with two other bindings of this new work in which 
Of these plates, all the black and white and some 
There are a few colour plates in 
. Which were 
llustrations 


Some mayniticent black and 


no plates appear. 
of the colour are entirely British. 
each volume on natural subjects, such as birds, tish, ete. 
printed in Saxony before the War. These are excellent 
of subjects which do not change, and in the opinion of experts these 
plates could not be improved upen. These few Saxony plates wera 
paid for some time before the War and not one penny has been 
imvested in any foreign country for The New Chambers’s Encyclo- 
paedia. 

No complaint has been received from the hundreds of pure hasera 
who have had ample time to examine the work. A few complaints 
to third parties, similar to the above, from people who have not 
shown the least bona-fide interest in our announcement have been 
directly identified with interested people. We specially mentioned 
that the New Chambers’s is a British product, as a British name does 
not necessarily imply a British product. Apart from a few plates 
in only one of the three bindings of The New Chambers’s Encyclo- 
paedia, this work is All-British, and even before your correspondent’s 
letter arrived we had confined ourselves to the word “ British.” 
If any purchaser of The New Chambers’s Encylopaedia up to this 
date has been misled by the plates in question and is thereby 
dissatisfied with his purchase, we will not only gladly refund his 
money and pay return carriage, but also contribute £10 for each 
such case to any recognised hospital to be selected by the com- 
plaining purchaser. 

* It is therefore with confidence that we leave this matter to yom 
readers’ sense of justice,and would advise them always to apply the 
test of nationality to other encyclopaedias.. We are, Sir, y 
faithfully, 

BOOK COMPANY, LTD. 
a. F. KIDDLE, 
Advisory 


THE WAVERLEY 


Director. | 
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Medium &yvo. Illustrations and Maps 25/- net. | ROSITA FORBES 
ith Sections }t Col A. G. - . | . : . 5 . or R : 
3 7 4 - ry rs en > A = I rs ocr ‘ Rg ee ‘ | The amazing story of the penetration into Ethiopia of th: first 
C.LE. Sir OTWAY WHEELE R cu I oe tan, at ck Englishwoman to undertake such a task; a fascinating record of 
LOWIS. ’ ; : | adventures and escapes on a one-thousand-and-ninety-mile journey. 
For the first time the actual geographical distributions of Hima | 61 ill P s; and : 25s t 
layan and Tibetan game animals are explained scientifically and | O! Ulustrations and a map. pacine 
accurately with he aid of numerous maps. Full descriptions are | | ° r"7 - 
given Of a game animals of the Himalayas, with hints as to the A ‘] ee ° j K re 
he ' od * omens when hunting them while Mr Cotton's é ainel to “ 0 ings 
chapter on the Leopard is undoubtedly the most masterly exposition . ¢ 
hich ha r heen published of the various methods of outwitting : RIC HARD MARSH, M.V.O. 
th eunni beasts. There are also chapters on Stalking, Still These reminiscences of Mr. Richard Marsh make a fascinating 
untin Yuthe ind 1 rou ras i x . 
e ser ta : y and’ numerous practical hints on travel in the history of the Sport of Kings 20 half-tone plates. 25s. net 
ima ) 


With foreword by the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Durham, K.G. 
STORIES OF AN EXPERT. wh ror d by t arl of Durham 
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By. Dr. GEORGE (C. WILLIAMSON, Author of Musicians and Mummers 
Curious Survivals Medium &yvo 25 net | 
A delight ; ; Tie xperiences of an HERMAN KLEIN 
he ; _ ee it = rok hie “Tt is impossible for a lover of music to read these interesting 
I 1 Mr. Salter i ; . taal gee reminiscences without envying Mr. Klein his magnificent oppor 
] : h tracked, are tunities of hearing great m ians and his accurate m2mory of thei 
) i ha: sil eee aoc oe gpl performances. 1m: vluable contribution to musical 
the late King Edward and history."—The Times With 12 half-tone plates. 21s. net 
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é4 out | late and man oth illust tone ?1/- “A trave! book \ ling livelines und charm. There 
i is not a page in the book that duli l. pool Courter. 
| > Vita S all-i pi 10s. Gd t 
a ‘i, " ‘ 4 nee sted j is 
Maes ge wg Cadet to Commodore 
Ir. D hl “ lied e Haroun ALBERT B sR NITE EAGE., Ca R.N.R 
Pg Shae es vaginas bec “Captain Armitage’s rem *nceé ‘ a jolly breezy air about 
Ges hadisare them The st doe t falter and the end com:s too 


A VILLAGE IN CRAVEN. soon.” —Daily Tel ee 
Ate “pe a ee : ‘cc RMS. hos bh gine I ‘eothall: The Rugby Union Game 








Ss \ H BANE = 0 net 
1 Yo hit Ila e of ik \ 
‘ A he tee edge vies a hae late Rev. F. MARSHAL! 
i A \ Village in Edited and revised by LEONARD R. TOSSWILL. This new 
‘fr ! ! ‘ Measure of popular enjoyed by edition of a classical work should be welcomed by all lovers of 
5 : | Rugby football and should find a place in the libraries of all sc hools 
COMMERCIAL ARBITRATIONS. where the game 1S play -d 16 halt-tone plates 12s. 6d. net 
By ROGER BACON, of the Middle Temple and sa maseee 
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Carriage of Goods by Sea.” 8/0 net 
\ compaci, simp! ind exhaustiy treatise 0 ill the important Black Harvest I. A. R. WYLII 
, law, practice and commercial policy relating to the subject, 
y for the business community A powerfully moving story, true in its psychology and providing 


WITCHCRAFT AND THE BLACK ART. many thrilling situations 


By J. W wit KM \R. 8/¢ ; es ; ; 
et telcoadion ooh ‘ealing with the folklore and psychology of ||| Daphne Bruno ERNEST RAYMOND 


\ eh t tl rracti ) ] } | The ‘ Tre oe } : . 
af c nd the pr i Black Art. The author has athe red | In which the author of Tell t ngland traces the develop 
into his pages a fund of fascinating material. Scotsman It i | 1 \ 
enteriaming and in many ways instructive.” Yorkshire Observer | ment of the mind of a charming heroine. 
Mucl ting and well-presented matter.” 


MY PART OF THE COUNTRY. | Challenge JOAN SUTHERLAND 


B \ BONNE LAIRD Illustrated 5 net A dramatic story. sh wing how the careless sinning of youth 


Rustic pictures, who ; oe is intensified when we learn that the 
her finds many of them within an hour's run from London. | 


Wher is his part of the country? He never says; but the reader Yellow Shadows SAX ROHMER 


can exact its penalty in later years. 
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@ TRAVEL, MEMOIRS & BIOGRAPHY 
TWENTY YEARS OF MY LIFE 


G@ FINELY ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
THE LOVE BOOKS OF OVID 


Now for the first time completely rendered into English 
prose by J. LEWIS MAY. Illustrated in colour and 
black and white by Jean de Bosschére. Limited to 
3,000 numbered copies, uniform with “ The Golden 
Asse.” Medium 8vo. 25s, net. 
THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY 
By OSCAR WILDE. _ Illustrated by Henry Keen. 
With an Introduction by Osbert Burdett. Medium 
8vo. 16s. net. 


ARIEL: A Shelley Remance 
By ANDRE MAUROIS. Special new edition. Hlus- 
trated in colour by Jacquier. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
PENGUIN ISLAND 
By ANATOLE FRANCE, — Iilustrated by Frank C. 
Papé. Uniform with “At The Sign of the Reine 
Pédanque.” Medium &vo. 16s. net. 
FIGURES OF EARTH 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL. Illustrated by Frank C. 
Papé. Uniform with “ Jurgen.” Medium 8ve. 21s. net. 


LITTLE SEA DOGS and Other Siories of 
Child Life 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by Alfred 
Allinson and |]. Lewis Mav, and illustrated in colour 
and black and white by Marcia Lane Foster. VFoolscap 
4to. 7s. 6d. net 
MEDDLESOME MATTY and Other Poems 
for Infant Minds 
A selection of the Poems of JANE and ANN TAYLOR 
(1804). With an Introduction by Edith Sitwell and 
decorations in colour by A. Wyndham Payne. 
Crown S8vo. 5s. net. 





@ BELLES LETTRES 
FOOLS AND PHILOSOPHERS: A Gallery 


of English Comic Figures 

Arranged, with an Introduction, by J. B. PRIESTLEY, 

author of * The English Comic Characters,” “ Figures 

in Modern Literature,” ete. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. net. 
MUSIC-HALL NIGHTS 

By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. Illustrated. 

Crown S8vo. 6s. net. 
THE WIT AND WISDOM OF QUEEN 

BESS 

A Selection of the Savings of the Great Queen chosen 

from “The Savings of Queen Elizabeth.” By 

FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN, author of ‘© The 

Private Character of Queen Elizabeth,” etic. With 

coloured frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo, Ss, net. 
THE DIARY OF THOMAS TURNER of 

East Hoathly, Sussex (1751-1765) 

Edited by FLORENCE MARIS TURNER (Mes. 

Charles Lamb). With an Introduction by J. B. 

Priestley. Illustrated. Foolscap Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF HANNAH MORE 
Selected and edited, with an Introduction by R. 
BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Uniform with © The Letters 
of Marv Russell Mitford.” Crown &vo. 6s, net. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF ITALIAN LYRICS 
from the 13th Century to the Present 
Day 
Chosen and Translated into English Verse by 
ROMILDA RENDEL, with the Italian — texts. 
Foolseap 8vo. , 6s, net. 

LIFE AND YOU 
A Book of Essavs by C. LEWIS HIND, author of 
“Life and I,” ete. Crown 8vo. és. net. 














1887) 


(1867- 


By LOUISE JOPLING (Mrs. Jopling-Rowe). — Iilus- 

trated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

A delightful beok of literary and artistic memories by th 
well-known artist. The author was a personal friend of Whistk 


Millais, Wilde, Gilbert, Sullivan, 
great Victorians. 


MEMORIES OF LIFE 
By W. SHAW SPARRO\ 


ing Artists,” etc. Demy $vo. 


Watts, Leighton, 


AND ART 


s ’ 
and many other 


V, author of “ British Sport 


12s. 6d. 


TWO VAGABONDS IN LANGUEDOC 


of “ Two Vagabonds in the Balkans,” ete. 





in colour and black and white by the authors. Reval 
Svo. 12s. 6d. net 
THE LOST SWORD OF SHAMYL 
3, LEWIS STANTON PALEN, author of Phe 
White Devil of the Black Sea.” Hiustrated by P 
Serge Cantacuzéne-Speransky. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
LONDON’S LOST FHEATRES of the 
Nineteenth Century 
By ERROLL SHERSON, Illustrated. Demy Svo 
18s. net. 
LEICESTERSHIRE AND ITS HUNTS 
By CHARLES SIMPSON, R.1L., R.O.1.  Hilustrated in 
colour and black-and-white by the Author. Demy 4to. 
31s. 6d. t. 
(Also a special edition on hand-made paper with 1 
extra plate, limited to 60 numbered and signed copies, 
£5 5s. net.) 
q| FICTION 
THE GREAT PANDOLFO 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 7s. 6d. net. 
* The best novel of Mr. Locke’ we ‘ ( aa, 
“In Pandolfo and Paula Mr. Lecke has ¢ tex 0 
most natural and intriguing figures in all) hi out 
peture gallery.”-—Daily Lelegraph, 
THE WITNESS ON THE ROOF 
By ANNIE HAYNES. 6c. net. 
\ thrilling mystery story ef the murder of a beautit 
i London studio, and the many 1 comy ! } 
popular writer, 
INVISIBLE WOUNDS 
By FREDERICK PALMER. 7s. Gd. net 
Phis extremely tnteresting and well-writien romanec.” ’ 
‘Told with wonderful descriptive power , the heroin 
a remarkable character fi-ly drawn . . . the story \ ‘ 
grip on he re ider.”” I! i wUnsi r « i 
THE SHADOW CAPTAIN 
By E. B. and A. A. KNIPE. 7s. 6d. net 
*An exciting and well-told story.’ — li". 
\ really rousing yarn.” —-Observer. 
THE DOUBLE JOURNEY 
By JAMES BRYCE. 6d. net. 
lhe book is notable for its 1 stic and merciless ce iption of 
scenes in the underworld, 
THE RELUCTANT IMPOSTOR 
By MURIEL HINE. 7s. 6d. net. 
This thrilling romance of m ken ide y | bach 
ground society life in Brighton and londos 
JONES IN PARIS 
By WARD MUIR. 7s. Gd. net. 
This bright, amusing story, by a 4 ! ithe i ! ale of 
hy young man’s trip to Par wlic i on le 1 


not as shy as he thought. 


the 


By JAN GORDON and CORA J. GORDON, aut! 
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MR. BRUCE ON LAW AND ORDER 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraronr.] 


1 








Sirk In your “ News of the Week” (Septembe1 } 
state that Mr. Bruce, the Australian Prime Minister ‘ made 
unflattering reference to the way in which the flouting of law 





and order have been submitted to elsewhere, i.¢., here.” 
Is this comment right ? Surely, Mr. Bruce was referring to 
the way in which some of the Australian State Governments 
have tamely submitted to the dictation of the extreme Trade 
Union leaders, Such an interpretation of the cable messages 
reporting Mr. Bruce's speech would be far more in harmony 
with the reported context of his speech. 

It is hardly fair to assume that Mr. Bruce intended any 
form of reflection upon affairs in this country. Tam, Sir, &e., 

AN AUSTRALIAN. 

[We much prefer to believe that Mr. Bruce meant what our 
correspondent suggests, and on reconsideration we feel that 
our correspondent is right.—Eb, Spectator.| 

THE PRINCESS LOUISE KENSINGTON 
HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—It is just a year since an appeal was launched for the 
removal and re-establishment in North Kensington of the 
Children’s Hospital and Dispensary established in Church 
Street, Kensington, in 1840. The sum asked for was £80,000 
to erect and equip in a district where it is much needed an up- 
to-date fifty bed hospital for children with an out-patient 
department open to women as well as children, and to provide 
the nucleus of a maintenance fund. The response to our 
appeal has enabled us to buy and pay for an eminently suitable 
site, and we have sufficient funds in hand to build our first 
objective, the out-patient department. But the full efficiency 
of the out-patient department cannot be attained without one 
ward for urgent cases, and to enable us to proceed with the 
second section of our plan, including this ward, we are in 
urgent and immediate need of £25,000. 

A Kensington resident, who has already given to the fund, 
has promised that he will increase his contribution to £5,000 
conditionally on further sums amounting to not less than 
£20,000 being subscribed before December 31st, 1925. I 
appeal very earnestly to all lovers of children to enable us to 
secure this gift, which will amount to over £4,000, by sub- 
scribing the necessary £20,000 within the next few weeks, 
Our anonymous friend has generously undertaken in the event 
of the full amount of £20,000 not being subscribed by 
December 31st to add 15 per cent. to all sums (not previously 
promised) received between October Ist and December 31st. 

I trust that this offer will stimulate many to come to our 
assistance, and that the New Year will find us in a position to 
carry ont a scheme which will insure improved health for many 
generations of children. Cheques and postal orders made 
payable to the Hospital Re-establishment Committee, and 
sent to the Town Hall, Kensington, will be gratcfully acknow- 
ledged.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Batrour or Bur eicn, 
Hon, Treasurer. 


“ABIDE WITH ME.” 

[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Str, —So many beautiful sentiments have gathered round this 
hymn that it is well that the true date and circumstances of 
known. All those 


touching ine idents just hefore Lyte’s death, which have been 


ts composition should be accurately 
recorded lately in the Press, have no bearing upon the date 
when the poem was written; they tell us only the time when he 
Lyte died in 1847. 

In that year Lyte, as 


placed it in the hands of his relatives. 

He wrote * Abide with Me ~ in 1820. 
& young clergyman, was staying with the Hores at Pole Hore, 
near Wexford. He went to see an old friend, William Augustus 
Le Hunte, who lay dying and who kept repeating the phrase, 
‘Abide with Me.” After leaving the bedside Lyte wrote the 
ivmn and gave a copy of it to Sir Francis Le Hunte, William 
Augustus Le Hunte’s brother, amongst whose papers it 
remained when they passed to his nephew, the Rev. Francis 
Le Hunte. No doubt when Lyte felt his own end approaching 
tis mind reverted to the lines he had written so many vears 
before, and then it was that they became first publicly known. 
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These details were given to me some vears ago by Sir 
erandson of William Augustus, 


and I have recently had them confirmed by members of his 
family.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Hersertr Bi 


Denton, Harleston, Norfolk, 


DLV. 


A TRAGEDY IN POLAND 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Sin,—I came across lately a case of summary justice on a 
mother in Poland, which may be of interest to your readers, 
In the southern part of Poland there resided on the roof of a 
substantia} house a pair of storks. In due course the founda- 
tions of a family were laid in the nest; and not far away, but 
on a lower plane, a pair of ducks acted in a similar manner. 
Some thoughtless boys got a ladder and placed some of the 
removing the stork’s eggs. 
After a while the young ducks were hatched out by the hen 
stork; but their broad bills were viewed with great concern 
by the other parent. He rattled his bill loudly and hopped 
around and then flew off. After a couple of days he reappeared 
with two others of his own sex. ‘They assembled on the roof 
and notified their displeasure by great rattlings and other 
antics. After several days the 
anxious mother espied a large assembly in the air and the 
father returned accompanied by some forty other storks. who 
closed around. After an inspection of the family they slew 
both the mother stork and her ducklings.—{ am, Sir, &c., 
Hatherop Castle, Francis CADOGAN, 


duck’s eggs in the stork’s nest, 


Then they all flew away. 


Fairford, Glos, 


THE GREY SQUIRREL 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—The first time I made the acquaintance of the grey 
squirrel was twenty years ago, when I was wandering in the 
woods near the Montmorency Fails in Quebee Province, and I 
remember thinking what a delightful little person he was and 
hoping that someone would introduce him into the Old 
Country. Ihave no desire to say anything against our native- 
born red squirrel, but no one can pretend that the grey 
squirrel is not most attractive, and his presence in Regent's 
Park and elsewhere certainly adds to the pleasure of all 
nature-lovers. We are told that he is so destructive that he 
must be exterminated. He is to be found in Central Park, New 
York, and in many other of the large parks in America, and I 
never heard the suggestion there that he should be done away 
I am, Sir, «c., CHIPMUNK, 


PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


An American reader of the Spectator, Mr. Gabriel Wells 
has generously offered a prize of £100 for an essay or 
* Unemployment : Its Cause and Remedy.” The maximun 
length of an essay is 1,200 words, but competitors should 
aim at confining themselves to 1,000 words. The Editor 
of the Spectator will judge the contributions and his decision 
will be final. The last date for receiving contributions at 
this office will be January 25th, 1926. The Editor reserves 
the right to publish any of the MSS. Competitors should 
mark their envelopes, ** Unemployment Competition,” 


POETRY, 
VIPER'S 


Ir seemed as though the steady fires 
Of beauty burned in rarest hue ; 


with. 


L100 


BUGLOSS 


That loveliness was here most true 
Unto the spirit of the earth. 
What miracle broucht thus to birth 
These thousand circling stems of blue, 
Crowning the barren hill with worth 
Beyond the richest valley's due ? 
Noon’s heavy calm imparts no clue, 
Strange plenitude brings deeper dearth 3 
Silently flower the lambent spires 
Over the silent earth. 

Percy Ririey. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


LORD GREY OF FALLODON’S “TWENTY 
FIVE YEARS,” 


1892-1916. 
(Hodder and Steuchten. 


By Viscount Grey of Fallccen, 


Twenty-five Years. 
. 42s.) 


K.G. 2 Vols. 
Lorp Grey or FaALiopon gives us an autobiography 
with a single motive; he wanted to describe with 
impartial exactness the events which led up to the War, 
and he has subordinated everything to that purpose. He 
does not tell us much about himself or his life, though what 
he does tell us is told with excellent taste and well-bred 
simplicity. ‘The reader has that comfortable fecling which 
is experienced by anyone who is unexpectedly but in a 
friendly and unostentatious way taken into the confidence 
of one who can tell secrets if he will. Not that Lerd Grey 
takes any liberties with Ministerial custom —as that custom 
used to be understood ; his narrative is just what we should 
have expected from him, yet it is, in our judgment, satis- 
factory and complete. 

He argues—-we are here only paraphrasing —that it is 
uscless to ask the question: ‘ Who was responsible for the 
War ?” unless you first define the limits within which you 
intend to use the word ™ responsibility.” He has no doubt 
whatever that in the last days of July and the first days of 
August, 1914, German militarism prevailed and that though 
there were several distinct opportunities of peace Germany 
would not make use of them. In fine, Germany could easily 
have had peace had she wished, notably when Lord Grey 
urged the summoning of a conference on the whole dispute. 
If, however, we used the word ™ responsibility ~ in a much 
wider sense, and make it refer to the events of several genera- 
tions. we must admit, with Lord Grey, that circumstances 
and in particular the manner in which the affairs of Europe 
In spite of 
Bismarck’s successful series of wars Germany became an 


were managed were responsible for the War. 


expansive Power too late ; the places in the sun had already 
been taken by others. Of course she was wrong to think that 
we ever wanted to fence her in, but it 
the groupings and regroupings of Powers (aimed at some 
new balance of power when an old one was upset) were but 
Tt will be seen that Lord Grey 
has not in any way changed his opinion. He has often said 
before what he this book, but we withhold 
our admiration from the judicial manner in which he again 
arrives at his We 
seen his method employed by anybody else, but 
said for it. First of all he sets down all the 
opinions which he formed in 1914, 
then appealed to his mind: next he reviews the whole body 


is obvious that all 


a state of war in suspense. 


says in cannot 


conclusions. eannot remember to have 
there is 
much to be 


giving the reasons which 


of his 1914 opinions in the light of subsequent knowledge. 
it we 
as a statesman we should say, first, patience, and, second, 


a sort of hicher indifference. 


were asked to indicate Lord Grey's characteristics 


These ure admirable character- 


istics if * indifference” be understood in the right sense. 


Originally 
and it was not until he had left Oxford that he began to 
and to he 


Lord Grey had no inclination towards polities, 


read serious books interested in serious things. 
He was drawn into politics by 
to the demand in 1884 that the franchise should be extended 
to the 
servative Government had given it to the boroughs in 1867. 
The House of Lords had rejected Gladstone’s proposal for 
this extension. Lord thought the attitude of the 
Lords unfair and illogical, as we think it was, and thus his 
future was cast with the Liberal Party. But, of course, he 
was a Whig by temperament and he was born of a Whig 
family, being a cousin of the Lord Grey of the Reform Bill. 
Thackeray was quite right, in a social sense at least, when 
he pointed out how largely Whiggism was a matter of birth. 
“Tam not a Whig.’ he exclaimed, * but oh, how I should 
like to be He was, of course, contemplating the 
same fact which caused Beresford Hope to satirize the Whig 
ruling families as “the sacred circle of the great-grand- 
motherhood.” Lord Grey, having been brought up to a 
country life and having cleyeloped a passion for fishing and 


having his attention called 


counties on similar terms to those on which a Con- 


Grey 


one !” 


oe 


for natural history, regarded almost every other pursuit jp 
life as an unwelcome interruption ; but just because he haq 
the Whig traditions it was inconceivable to him that he 
could neglect a cail to public service when it came. 

He therefore accepted an invitation to stand for Parliament 
as a Liberal with as little hesitation as he accepted Lord 
Rosebery’s invitation lo become Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in 1892. Yet he wanted to do neither of those things, 
Whenever he held office he was, on his own admission, looking 
forward to the time when he would obtain his release. Need 
one labour the fact that a man who entered and remained 
in public service on these terms displayed patience—not, 
indeed, patience with the hard lot of a* Minister who had 
to remain in London while the Test was sparkling and the 
trout were rising away in Hampshire, but patience with any 
obstacles to his personal advancement ? He always had 
Fallodon ; he always had the trout and the birds. The 
glories and labours of office might come and go— they could 
not make much difference to his heart or his pride, however 
deeply they might engage his mind. Lord Grey’s friends 
will be able to call to mind countless occasions when his party 
was struggling and planning to get back to office, but he 
remained unperturbed, apparently almost indifferent. In 
that respect he was very much like the late Duke of Devonshire 
—another Whig. He never had the ** You be damned-ness ” 
of the Duke, but, like the Duke, he was always absolutely 
independent, because office was not all the world to him, 
Failure to be returned at the polls, or the thought of resigning 
a great position—if ever that should be necessary 
terrors for him: he would always be himself and he could 
always fall back upen his resources and his interests. 

When, full allowance 
self-sufficiency —to use the word in an 
must be admitted that Lord Grey obtained a position which 
cannot be wholly 
and independence. 
he knew how to impress the House of Commons. 
when Lord Grey was still a very young member some Libcrals 
were discussing with Gladstone the hopes of their party. 


had no 


made for this 
admirable 


however, has been 


sense —it 


explained by his possession of honesty 
A further necessary explanation is that 
Long ace 


The discussion turned on the young men who were coming on. 
‘this and that 
and brilliance in retort were attributed to one ; an unusual 
mastery of Parliamentary procedure 
and to yet others were attributed indefatigabk 
research and wide personal knowledge of foreign countries. 
* Yes,” said Gladstone, “ but the young man with the iru 
Parliamentary manner is Edward Grey.” The participants 


han Was mentioned ; clearness in thinking 


i ‘ 


was attributed t 


nnothe rs 


in the discussion were still inclined to find greater oratorical 


power in the men they had mentioned. Gladstone would not 


vield. “No, no,” he repeated, * I place Grey above then 
he has the true Parliamentary manner.” Gladstone was 
tight, and yet students of politics who have followed Lord 


Gladstone 
read Lord 
Grey's speeches in Ifansard by the hundred without lighting 


that 
One may 


wonder 


still 
should have been as right as he was. 


Grey's career carefully may 


4 


upon an epigram or upon any subtlety or upon any artisin 
Hie spoke with an unvarying gravitas, and the impression he 
made was due to an obvious striving to reach the truth. 
ltis reputation is a wonderful tribute to the essential sericus- 
ness of the British people, who do not want the plain facts 
of their political life to be presented with irrelevant decoration. 
Artificial turgidity, 
their mistrust. They know that it is possible to live on 
bread but not on savouries. 


excitement, elaborate phrasing excite 


Although, as we have shown, Lord Grey is laboriously fair 
to Germany, he tells us how early in his career at the Foreign 


ie *? 


Ofiice he was impressed by what he calls * the rough side 
Germany, for instance, was willing to 
was trying 


of German dealings. 
make things easy for us in Egypt when France 
to make them impossible, but, as always, she demanded 
her price some concession to her bagman’s policy in anothen 
part of the world, As time went on the rough side became 
rougher, but, as Lord Grey points out, so far from wishing 
to hem Germany in, Great Britain went out of her way to 
be conciliatory. He cites as a principal example of our 
friendliness Joseph Chamberlain’s explicit offer to Germany 
(which is too often forgotten) of an alliance or a full under- 
standing with this country. He exonerates the enlente 
cordiale of any anti-German intention. Le sees that it was 
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sult you 
or even one for 


£100, £25, £10 or £5? 


“NICELY, THANKS.” Well, here is your chance. The British Gas Industry offers 
the following splendid prizes in a very simple Essay Competition. There is no entrance 
fee and no need to buy anything. 

First Prize £200 

Second Prize £100 


Third Prize £50 Forty Prizes of £10 each 
Ten Prizes of £25 each Forty Prizes of £5 each 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 


Fill up and send in the coupon below. The British Commercial Gas Association will then 
help you to compete by sending you free literature bearing on the subject of the Essay 
(together with a special envelope in which to dispatch your Essay when written). 


How would a doo ohegit 4 
at 


1 


You are strongly advised to read in this and other papers during the present month the 
Association’s advertisements, which will deal with the various points to be covered in the Essay 


RULES 


1. Subject of Essay. “How the Gas Industry benefits the housewife, the 
artisan, the manufacturer, the city and the nation.” 

2. Persons eligible as Competitors. The Competition is open to anyone resident in the 
British Isles, except persons engaged in the gas industry or members of their families. 

3 Preparation of Essay. Essays should be typed or legit ly written in ink, on foolscap 
paper, one side of the paper only, and must bear, on the top right hand corner of every page, 
the full name and address of the competitor, stating whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss. Pages 
must be numbered consecutively and firmly clipped or pinned tozether. 

4. Length of Essay. Essays should be about 1,200 words in length and must not exceed 
1,500 words. 

5. Posting of Essays. Essays must be posted in the special envelope which will be supplied 
for the purpose on reccipt of the subjoined coupon duly filled in. 

6. Closing Date. Essays must reach the Association not later than the first post on 

Monday, November 16th. 

. Important. Competitors should pay clos? attention to these rules; failure to observe any 

part of them will result in immediate disqual:fication. 
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; | not unnatural for Germany to misunderstand its motiyes 


THE GIFT OF TONGUES 
By ANTHONY SOMERS 

T have discovered a remarkable method of learning 
French, Spanish, Italian and German. I only wish I had 
known of it be It would have saved me much 
drudgery, toil and disappointment. 

It has sometimes been said that the British people do 
not possess the “gift of tongues.” Certainly I never 
did. At school I was hopeless. When the subject was 
French, German, Latin or Greek I was always some- 
where near the bottom of my Form. Yet in other sub- 
jects I held my own quite well. I have now come to the 
conclusion—my recent experience has convinced me of 
this—that the reason I failed to learn languages was that 
the method of teaching was wrong, 

Although I never “got on” with Foreign 
Languages, I have always wanted to know them— 
especially French. I have wanted to read Racine and 
Balzac and Anatole France, and that great critic whom 
Matthew Arnold so much admired, Sainte Beuve, in 
French, and not merely through the medium of a 
characterless translation. And I have wanted to spend 
holidays abroad without being tied to a phrase-book. So 
I have often tried to find a method which would really 
teach me a Foreign Language. And at last I have 
found it. 

Some time ago T read that the well-known Pelman 
Institute was teaching French, Spanish, German and 
Italian by an entirely new method. I wrote for parti- 
culars, and they so interested me that I enrolled for a 
course in French. Frankly it has amazed me. Here is 
the method I have wanted all my life. It is quite unlike 
anything I have ever heard of before, and its simplicity 
and effectiveness are almost startling. 

Consider, for example, this question : 

“Do you think you could pick up a book of 400 pages, written 
in a language of which you may not know a syllable— 


rore, 


say 





| to this country a very dishonouring proposal. 


Spanish, Italian, German or French—and not containing a | 


single English word, and read it through correctly without 
referring to a dictionary?” 
Most people will say that such a thing is impossible. 
Yet this is just what the new method enables you to do, 


as you will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. | 


One of the most striking features of the Pelman 
Courses in French, German, Italian or Spanish is that 
they are given entirely in the language concerned. 
English is not used at all. Yet, even if vou do not know 
the meaning of a single Foreign word vou can study 
these Courses with ease, right from the beginning, and 
without “looking up” any words in a vocabulary. Ii 
sounds incredible, but it is perfectly true. 

Further, this new method enables you to read, write 
and speak French, Spanish, Italian or German without 
bothering your head with complex grammatical rules or 
learning by heart long lists of Foreign werds. Yet, 
when vou have completed one of these Courses you will 
be able to read Foreign books and newspapers, and to 


| 


write and speak the language in question grammatically | 


and fluently, without the hesitation which comes when a 
Foreign Language is acquired through the medium of 
English. 
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This new Pelman method of learning languages is explained in 


four little hooks entitled--* How to learn French,” ‘‘ How to learn 
German,” “ How to learn Spanish,” and “ How to learn Italian.” 


an 


You can have one of these books to-day, free of cost. Write 
(mentioning which one of the four you require) to the ELMAN 
Institute (Languages Dept.), 463 Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C. 1, and the particular hook you require (with 


full particulars of the method) will be sent you by return, graus 


and post free 


’ 


but he makes an extraordinarily true remark when he Sas 
that frequently the desire of Great Britain to accept friendship 
could find it read 
The present writer remembers the late Lord Cromer 


wherever she has had sinister motives 
into it. 
often speaking to the same effect. It was one of his favourite 
subjects. He used to say that proposels which he had made 
in all innocence of heart as likely to keep the peace were 
found by foreign critics to be diabolical machinations. He 
was sometimes staggered by the perverse ingenuity with 
which hidden purposes were discovered in simple words. 
Lord Grey is particularly interesting about the military 
obligations which we were said to have entered into with 
France before the War. The criticism of those obligations 
amounts to this: that though we had made no promise 
whatever to help France against Germany. we had discussed 
military plans to such a point that we had prejudiced the 
whole situation and had made co-operation with France 
inevitable. Lord Grey's answer is that the need for co-opera- 
tion had always been a possibility and that the military staffs 
would have been mad if they had not discussed together every 
situation that could conceivably arise. He says that he does 
not know why Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns resigned at 
the beginning of the War. We suggest that they resigned 
just because they felt that they had not been informed 
sufficiently about these military discussions. Lord Grey's 
defence of the discussions seems to us, however, to 
unanswerable. Tis answer to the objection that the Russian 
mobilization in 1914 began even before that of Germany is 
also excellent. We have not space to discuss this answer, 
but we advise everybody to read it in the book. If other 
examples of Lord Grey's fairness are wanted they may be found 
in the facts that he was more intimate with Prince Lichnowsky, 
the German Ambassador, than with M. Paul Cambon, and 
that in his supreme speech to the House of Commons when 
the question of peace and war still hung in the balance he 
withheld from the House the fact that Germany, in her 
attempts to detach Great Britain from France, had made 
He felt that 
the issue must be judged on its merits ; the House must not 


be 


| be driven by passion. 


The present writer can honestly say that when he had read 
this book he felt proud to be an Englishman and proud at 
having been represented in the great crisis by Lord Grey, 


A NEW COMPETITION 





THE EDITOR OFFERS TWO PRIZES OF £10 EACH, 

THE FIRST FOR AN INSCRIPTION FOR A SUNDIAL 

IN PROSE OR VERSE, THE SECOND FOR AN EPIGRAM 
ON WOMAN IN FOUR LINES OF VERSE. 





None of our competitions has been left open long enough 
for our readers in the remoter parts of the Empire to send 
in their entries ; and yet we have continual proof that the 
Spectator is read in such places with especial interest. 
We have therefore decided to set a closing date for this 
competition late enough for the farthest-removed of our 
regular readers. Of course we shall receive entries at any 
time before the closing date, and we do not wish to discourag« 
readers nearer home from competing. We think, indeed 
that the long interval will refresh our regular competitors 
and that after a strenuous six months of competitions they 
will be happy to take things more at their case. A coupot 
will be published every weck. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Nov. 27th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page 564 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com 


| petitor must be written clearly at the toot of his manuscript. 





4. Tho Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors 

6. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


MELD has written a new play, The Trial of 
' 


Yin. Joun Mast 
Jesus (Heinemann) ; but, alas! 
should prefer that it had remained unwritten. For Mr. 
Mascfield’s ideals are gentle and thin ; we cannot see that any 
passion or strength has gone into the play. 


it is no great play, and we 


So merely amic- 
able is Mr. Masefield’s spirit that where he quotes from the 
savings of Christ we fecl some incongruous vigour—we know 
that it is not thus that Mr. Masefield would have had Christ 
speak, if the creation of idea had been his own. And where Mr. 
Masefield adapts the words of the Gospels we feel that the 
yirtue has gone out of them: 


MALLUCH. I am cut on the head. 


OFFICER, Keep your men from us or you will fare the worse. 
JRSUS. Put up your sword, for all that take the sword 
Shall perish with the sword ; think’st thou I cannot 
Pray and be saved ? But now thus it must be. 
OFFICER. Yes, thus it must be : so, come quietly.” 


The play is written throughout in this mixture of styles ; 
and it becomes distressing to read, though. we have no doubt, 


Mr. Masefield’s intentions were excellent. 


* ik * if 
Messrs. Macmillan publish in one volume the Marly Poems 


oud Stories of Mr. W. B. Yeats. Mr. Yeats has written « short 


preface, In which he says : 


Itried .. to write nothing but emotion, and in the simplest 

lang nd now | J had to go through it all. cutting out or 

pais that are sentimental from lack of thought. \re 

we} doomed to see our world as the Stoics foretold, con- 

u mately by fire and water. Upon the other hand, | 

ltoget failed in simplicity, for these poems, written 

hefore n <even-and-twentieth year, are till the most po} ular that 
] ter 

It is a strange fate that Mr. Yeats, sighing for the past of 


the world, should have cause also to sigh for his own past. 


* ~ od * 
Some of the ingenious satires in Mr. Humbert Wolfe's new 
book. Lampoons (Bens), are familiar to readers of the 


Spectator. The whole book is delightful in its deftness and 


grace. Mr. Wolfe in the preface pleads for savagery and anger 
in verse. but we have strong suspicions that in truth Mr, 


Wolfe is a lamb. 
* * * * 


Miss Kleanour Sinclair Rohde has often put us in her debt by 
hoosing for us from our old literature passages that introduce 
us to 
Now she 


antholoos 


* pleasaunt cleare avres, sweet Gardens, goodly hilles.”’ 
The Old-World Pleasaunee 


of vardens, flowers, 


vives US (Jenkins), an 


bees. orchards, and such gracious 
* + * * 


Sir Ernest Benn stands up like a man and gives an excellent 
account of himself in The Confessions of a Capitalist (Hutchin- 


son) 


Althe ugh 


the Communist agitator does not generally inform his 


widience of the fact, it is not unusual for men of my class and 
position to think deeply and seriously on these questions (of wealth 
and poverty) and inquire among ourselves how far, if at all, it 
would be possible to effect a more equal distribution of income. 


could be 


| 


and what damagt or 
“Whom do [ rob 7’ 
Could my ime better 


and 


done 


if that 


What good would aris 
| balance t 


loss would he 
tion that L often ask myself. 
? Could it be more evenly distributed as het wee 


ineurred to ve good 
olny he 
emploved nm me 


Others 


IIe presents, as it were, the accounts of his great publishing 
firm. and shows to what excellent use bis capital is put. and 
how he works as hard as he can for general prosperity. even 
thouch he is paid £10,000 a vear for his work. Tt is a coura- 
geous book and though we mey not agree to the full measure 


with his admiration for American methods in commerce and 


sociology. vet we congratulate him for the polemical success 
the book must have in bringing to men’s attention an aspect 
of capitalism which is rarely considered, 

“ . * * 


\ facsimile of the first edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
is published by Messrs. Cape. 








KF. ANSTEY: 


Load. By F. Anstey. 


HUMORIS 


The Last Methuen. 5s.) 


SOME composers cf tone-poems were fond of concluding them 
with an envoi, a rapid coda into which all the themes found 
their way for a noment or so. This unexpected and very 
little book by F. Anstey (Mr. Anstey 
Guthrie) is an envoi. Here, among these collected sketches 
and stories. we might find all the Anstey themes. Here, for 
example, are dialogues, conversations at the Cinema, before 
the Hudson Memorial, and so forth. 
the years roll away. 


welcome Thomas 


As we read these things, 
We are back in the ‘nineties, when the 
dialogue was just as much in favour as it is now out of favour. 
Punch, the St. James's Gazette, the Pall Mall Budget, Mr. 
Jerome's To-day, and we know not how many more periodicals 
*In the Park,” *° At 
Of these dialogue writers, ~ F. 


filed their columns with conversations 
the Musie Hall,” and so on. 
Anstey 
made the form. 


“was, deservedly, 
Ilis best is that in Voces 
Populi, a book that can still be enjoved and doubly enjoyed, 


although it is reprinted humorous 


the most popular, and it was he wh« 
known collection 
journalism and more than 


thirty years have passed since it was written. [Low mam) 
Punch than 


Little or nothing of their flavour is not 


Col 


temporary contributions to will keep foi 


thirty years and los 


easy to decide, but it is certain that a humorous journalist 
with the lasting power of an Anstey omething of a 
phenomenon. But. indeed, these dialogues were bet than 
journalism. They are funny. but their humour has an edge to 


it, a sardonic flavour. There wes a much later collection of 
Anstey dialogues that took its title from that of the first in 
the volume, Salted Almonds. (It deseribed, as we will 
remember, how a somewhat pompous and opinionated gent! 
man took in to dinner a sweet, wide-eved young girl who 


demanded his opinion on all manner of questions and listened 
to his discourse with wonder and respect. Tle noticed, how- 
ever, that at certain moments in the talk she laid aside a 


salted almond. It turned out afterwards that she and another 


sweet young thing seated at the other side of the table regu- 
larly played a game together when they dined out. This euame 
consisted of making their partners mention certain unusual 


the All 


borne this title, for they are all salted 


words, the score being marked by salted almonds.) 


his dialogues might have 


almonds, humour with a little acid flavouring, too easy-going 
to be considered strictly as satire, but nevertheless never 
entirely removed from the satirical. 

There are. too. in this volume one or two stories on fantas- 


tically humorous themes (there is ene dealing with a mandrake 
named Ferdie), a kind of story that Anstey made entirely his 
Humour that depends on a touch of the marvellous is 
clearly not of the highest type : hint of 
the kind 
the author ol 


own, 
there is more than a 
within the limitations of 
no one has ever excelled, nor even 
Vice Versa, The Talking Horse, The 
He used his magic sparingly. and once grant him a wave or so 
all the 
strictly out of character and situation. 


the mechanical in it but 
come 


Brass Bottle, 


hear, 


and the rest. 


of the necromancer's wand, rest follows, proceeding 


The humour of these 


things does not depend solely on fantastic comic invention, 
though that is there. but has real force and bite. the best of it 
showing real imagination and a capital knowledge of human 


nature. The most famous of them all is. of course, the first of 
them, Vice Versa, written when its author was a young barrister 
This forth 


an enthusiastic notice in the ferocious Saturday Review of the 


of twenty-six. * Lesson to Fathers ~~ even called 
early ‘eighties (it was published in 1882), and was, of course, 
an immense success. Livery ounce of comedy, from real satire 
to broad farce, is wrung out of the situation of the schoolboy 
turned middle-aged merchant and the middle-aged merchant 
turned schoolboy. kKven vet this colossal early success over- 


the 


in their own way. 


shadows some ol later things, which seem to us equally 
The horse that 
lionalist and bitterly criticized its new owner, particularly at 
the the 
Genie fromhis bottle and found the gratitude of a supernatural 
thre 


these are all verv dive rling 


amusing turned conversa- 


awkward moments : voung architect who released 


being from the Orient somewhat embarrassing : misadven- 
of that cuest from Blankk y's 

The wilder the story that has to be told, the more 
the Anstey, unlike 
his imitators, nas always realized this important fact. There 


tures 
inventions. 


restrained story-telling should be. and 


is about all his best things a certain dryness and neatness of 
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touch, at once lending conviction and being very droll, that 
other writers who have taken to the fantastic humorous have 
never achieved, and that sometimes suggest the legal gentleman 
who was long ago swallowed up in the author. 

In addition to the dialogues and the fantastic humorous 
stories, there is in this new collection at least one serious story. 
The sight of it should remind us—and here there is some 
excuse for the necessity of having to be reminded at all —that 
Mr. Anstey Guthrie has not always tried to make us laugh. 
He has written one or two serious novels, very different indeed 
from the chronicles of his malicious idols and comic Baboos. 
He followed up Vice Versa, with a rather grim story called 
The Giant's Robe. It speaks well for him that he should have 
changed his key at all, forso many men find themselves tied down 
tothe manner of their first great success. But this young man of 
twenty-seven had a serious novel in him and took the oppor- 
tunity of bringing it out. The theme of the story is one that 
other writers have tried to handle, that of a man taking the 
credit fora dead author's work. but we never remember reading 
anything on this theme worked out so forcefully and remorse- 
Jessly as it is in The Giant's Robe. It might be tried with 
advantage on a new generation of novel readers. 

It would seem a mistake to begin too magnificently, for 
colossal early successes are difficult things to live up to, and 
turn almost any career into an apparent decline and fall. Un- 
doubtedly ~ F. Anstey ~ suffered from his almost explosive 
beginning. That cannot be helped, but what can be helped is 
the comparative neglect (critically, of course) that soon falls 
to the lot of our humorous writers. Most people who make it 
their business to express their appreciation of good authors 
And 
the others, the thousands who laugh and admire, are either 
inarticulate or imagine that a friendly word from them does 
not mean anything. 


seem to shun the humorists as they would the plague. 


If critics were less pompous and more 
genuine in their desire to register their admiration of good 
writing wherever it is to be found, our humorists, some of them 
indefatigable and scrupulous artists in their own quict way, 
would not have to wait so long for a friendly word to break 
that silence which is.as one ofthe most distinguished once wrote 
The Last 
Load is a somewhat melancholy title for such a bright little 
book, but whether it carries the actual last load or not, it is 
at least good to realize that its author, who first made our 
fathers laugh forty-three years ago, is still in harness, 


to me, ** the usual portion of the humorous writer.” 


THE STRUCTURE OF 


The Structure of Light. By Sir J. J. 
University Press. 2s. 6d.) 


LIGHT 


Thomson. (Cambridge 
Tur study of Physies or Natural Philosophy is the most funda- 
mental of all the natural sciences, and the others are dependant 
on it for the basic data of quantity and quality from which they 
themselves are elaborated. It is easy to realize, therefore, the 
all-importance of the most exact knowledge, and the greatest 
possible degree of correlation in its several branches, for on the 
unity and stability of physical conceptions so much else stands 
or falls. For example the physical aspects of chemistry are 
becoming more and more important, and the chemists” most 
striking recent advances have been made in this direction. 

It would seem that the tremendousness of the issues has 
called forth a particular type of mind to cope with them, for the 
history of physical research appears as one of the most brilliant 
constellations in the scientific heavens. Genius is unlimited in 
the scope of its attention, but the particular breadth of vision 
and courage in speculation of these minds calls for especial 
admiration. One may single out the history of investigations 
on light. truly one of the most exacting of subjects, owing to 
the great difliculties under which the work has to be done. 
Light travels at the rate of 186,000 miles per second, and 
traverses distance in space so great that even centuries are 
spent on the journey ; it is not surprising that such properties 
should continually tantalize the scientist with the question 
“ What manner of thing is this 7” 

The nature of light is a key coneept which has long been 

The first 
one of Sir 


sought. 
brilliant 


hypothesis of any importance was. tiie 
Newton formulated the 
which was to the effeet that light was 


Tsane who 


* Corpuscular Theory eg 


composed of extremely minute bodies, or corpuscles, which 


emanated from lucent objee's, and which were aceompanied 


by waves in the ether set up by their own vibrations. It jg 
extraordinary how this thesis foreshadowed the most modern 
conception, which has been made possible by the correlation 
of light with electrical phenomena. This theory held the fielq 
till the genius of Thomas Young was directed to the question 
and his discoveries of ** interference ~ and certain other optiea 
properties resulted in the birth of the Wave Theory of Light 
The intrinsic difference between the two is that in the former 
the distribution of energy through space is supposed to be 
seattered or discontinuous, while the latter demands that it 
should be a continuous or homogeneous disturbance of the 
ether. 

The next contribution of first magnitude was the magnificent 
work of Clerk Maxwell in 1865, when he elaborated his Electro. 
Magnetic Theory, and stated that light waves were the same 
as waves of electric force, only differing in being much shorter, 
Hertz, the father of wircless, confirmed this work experiment- 
ally, and thus the wave idea was placed ona still sounder basis, 
There are several objections, however, to the entire validity of 
the theory, such as certain effects obtained by means of 
X-rays, which could not be brought into line. Sir J. J, 
Thomson has now produced a new and startling idea, which, 
if it stands the test of extensive experiment 
to have a good chance of doing -will revolutionize the whole 
science by correlating the corpuscular and wave theories, 
which were thought to be mutually incompatable. 

it follows on the Quantum Theory, which is broadly to the 


as it would seem 


effect that energy is discontinuous, and is thrown out in finite 
units of extremely small size : and it conceives of light quanta 
being lines of electric force. which are freed from attachment 
to a molecule, and form 2 closed curve. Suchi a ring would set 
up waves in the ether of the type postulated by Clerk Maxwell, 
while it would be in effect a corpuscle at the same time. 
will cer- 
fruitful 


and if it prove true it will 


This arresting contribution of Sir J. J. Phoimson 


tainly stimulate much research, which should — bi 
whether it be confirmatory or not 
mean that once again aleap has been made to transport us toa 
new country full of novel possibilities and tempting vistas 
It is hard for a layman to appreciate the importance of this 
meaning, but the author has 
done his best to make it easy, and 
Ife has sketched its outlines in the first Fison 


Memorial Lecture, which has just been published in the small 


hypothesis, or indeed its very 


has succeeded in to 


small degree. 


brochure mentioned above, and it is a model of clarity, concise- 
ness and simplicity. 

The Fison Memorial Committee, 
annual Lecture as a mark of recognition to the late Alfred H. 
Fison, of Guy's Hospital, have earned the gratitude of those 
who were privileged to know this fine man and physicist, and 
they are to be thoroughly congratulated on the auspicious start 
which has been 


who inaugurated this 


made, 


CARDINAL 


Newman as a Man of Letters. 
10s. tid.). 


AND POET 


By Joseph J. Reilly. (Macmillan. 


Iv Newman had written nothing but his Apologia. he would 
have been remembered as the author of one of the world’s 
most searching. most sensitive autobiographies. The writing 
of it, as Mr. Reilly says, was for him a via dolorosa. Super- 
sensitive as he was, and self-centred, the writing-up of those 
memories that lav too deep for tears was almost more than he 
could endure. *‘ Often unable to sleep or eat, he continued at 
his task sheerly by force of will, working at his high desk on 
one oceasion for twenty-three hours without intermission, 
while his tears stained the sheets on which he wrote.” To 
find another confession so revealing, so musical, and so tender 
as the Apologia, one must go to St. Augustine himself. 

but Newman 
sermons, a book on higher education, and histories. 


also wrote novels, controversial pamphlets, 
Hic also 
wrote poems. It is part of the inexorable irony of things that 
by his poetry, rather than by his Apologia or his Idea of 4 
University, the world prefers to remember him. From one at 
least of his the illiterate 
“Lead, Kindly Light” is possibly still the most popular of 


poems even most could quote: 
all English hymns. 

in one of his letters, Newman writes banteringly of compos- 
ing pocms whilst he is shaving. ** He turned 


Mr. Reilly, “as relaxation 


to verse.” 
the 


Says 


from relentless 


a literary 
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No Drugs in 
Wincarnis 


Simply the juice of the grape, extract of 
beef, and extract of malt, a splendid 
combination of most valuable health- 
giving substances in the form ofa delicious 
tonic wine. What could be safer? 


Are you run down, weak, nervous or 
anaemic? Have you just recovered from 
serious illness? You don’t need drugs to 
win back your health and strength. You 
do need Wincarnis. Take a wineglassful 
three times a day and see how wonder- 
fully it restores you. How it will stimulate 
the formation of rich new blood, 
strengthen your weakened stomach, feed 
your nerves and help to form new tissue! 
There’s life in every drop. You will soon 


feel the benefit. 


Can you wonder that Wincarnis has been 
the trusted friend of countless men and 


women of all ages for over 40 years and that 
more than 10,000 doctors have recommended 
and prescribe it! 

Start to get well to-day. Order some Wincarnis 
from the nearest wine merchant, licensed grocer, 
You won’t regret it. 


or chemist. 





“The Wine of Life.” 
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19-OUNCE Featherweight STORMPROOF 


A “ Mattamac ” is identical in appearance with the usual five- 
guinea Weatherproof. In utility, also, it equals its much-more- 
costly competitor. It wears as long, weighs one third, and is abso- 
lutely waterproof. 

Though light and compact-folding, the ‘‘ Mattamac "’ is Wind and 
Chill proof as well as Wet proof. You may already own several 
Outdoor Coats and sti// have need for this handiest Coat of all. 
Don't risk disappointment with an imitation. 


Buy only the genuine 


** Mattamac,”’ which is labelled “‘Mattcamac” beneath the Coat-hanger. 
Three ounces heavier 
than an Umbrella. 


19 OUNCES WEIGHT 
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SENT OUT ON SEVEN DAYS’ FREE APPROVAL. 


You can satisty Mattamac ” in actual wear. Each coat is sent 
out on the understanding that it can be returned within seven davs of receipt in 
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exactions of prose.’ Perhaps that is why he passed such 
slipshod lines as these : 

Nor let these quivering eyes and sickening heart 

Crumble to dust beneath the Tempter’s dart .. « 
(it surely needs an extraordinary enthusiasm to add, as Mr. 
Reilly adds, “‘ There is a touch here that George Herbert 
would have envied.) Perhaps it is the very ease with which 
Newman wrote his verses that has marked down his hymn 
for such popular approval. Mr. Reilly rather supposes that 
its success is due to its ** intense sincerity ~ and its poignancy. 
Sincere it certainly is; and its poignancy comes perilously 
near to sentimentality. For it when Newman 
slipped into metre, he tended to loosen his hold on the reins of 
his intellect. The writer of the hymns is that same he who, 
on quitting Littlemore, kissed the books and the furniture in 
his study, and who, when Ambrose St. John died, spent the 
night holding the body in his arms. 

It is paradoxical that this same Newman should ever have 
been able to be so rigorously intellectual in his prose that even 
Kingsley could not defend himself against his thrusts. Cer- 
tainly poetry was never, as Mr. Reilly suggests it might 
have been, his ** ultimate gift.” For Newman never learned 
the first precept of great poetry: that it must embrace all 
and harmonize 


seems that 


experiences that the senses are capable of, 
them in one grand expression. Newman ignored the gifts of 
his senses ; instead of living significantly. as le 
shut his senses upon the beauty of the world lest it should 
Mr. Reilly pleads for him that 
because the language 


a poet musi. 
contaminate his soul. * good 
religious poetry is hard to write . 
it is expressed is limited in extent and has lest its 
(Thus might one 


love-poetry, whose language is even more 


in which 
freshness and lustre from frequent use.” 
plead for 
and in danger of losing its bloom from constant fingering.) 
Yet Donne, and Herbert They, 
however. knew how te live 

Nevertheless, it an attractive portrait of Newman that Mr. 


limited 


Crashaw., succeeded, 


significantly. 


and 


Reilly has drawn. except perhaps that a larger measure of 
criticism might, with advantage, have tempered its enthusiasm, 


MOSUL 


(Londer 


AND 


H. 


CHRISTIANITY 


Minorities. By C. Luke, M. 


10s. Ged. net.) 


Mosul and its 
Hopkinson. 


Tue appointments held by Mr. Luke under the Colonial Office 
have already led him to write books on out-of-the-way peoples 
whose history he has studied intelligently on the spot. The 
early Christian and Mohammedan lore into which he delved 
in Cyprus and Anatolia stimulated him to take up the fascin- 
ating study of the Assyrian Christians when he found himself 
nearer to their present habitations in his post at Jerusalem. 
The romantic history of the Nestorians since the Council of 
Ephesus in 431, of the Jacobites (Monophysites in communion 
with the Copts) since the Council of Chalcedon in 451 and of the 
Uniate Chaldeans, has revealed in the books of a few 
French and English savants and more lately in Dr. Wigram’s 
works. with all of which Mr. Luke has made himself acquainted ; 
and his knowledge of the languages and scripts enables him to 
Possibly he has never seen one of the 


been 


make original research. 
most vivid accounts of those parts, namely. a privately printed 
liary of the late Bishop Collins of Gibraltar. That encyclo- 
paedic scholar considered that the Eastern patriarchs no less 
than the Pope of Rome were residents in his extensive diocese 
whom he should treat with due brotherliness. Armed with 
letters of encouragement from the Archishop of Canterbury. 
Bishop Collins in the winter of 1907 made the fearful journey by 
Etchmiadzin and Lake Van over the mountains to Qudshanes 
where he was received with enthusiastic fellowship by the then 
Mar Shimun and his remarkable sister. Surma Khanum. That 
patriarch died and was succeeded by his brother, who was 
murdered by Kurds. The present Mar Shimun. their nephew, 
is now a student at St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. He 
and Surma were, we believe. among that mass of misery whose 
flight into British protection was described in our columns by 
Sir George MacMunn last week. Surma, whom these English 
writers recognise as the good angel of three patriarchs, was 
also the pleader of the Assyrian cause at the Peace Conference 
in Paris. Though, for all her Christian gentleness, we should 
dread her verdict upon her Western co-religionists, we should 


dearly like to know it. When her people loyally clung to the 
Christian against Turkey, Russia deserted them. a 
bitter experience even if a militarily inevitable one. The 
Powers in Paris made singularly lukewarm efforts for the future 
protection of their small ally, and now the baser part of the 
British Press conveniently forgets that they may again he 
thrown to the Turkish wolves. 

That the Cathedra of the Nestorian Catholicos should be 
held by inheritance by the lad, Mar Shimun XNI, is hard to 
with our modern democratic ideas of spiritual 
hierarchies, but without too obscurantist an Erastianism we 
can accept the defence that Mr. Luke quotes. These Christians 
do not defend the practice as canonical, but feel that, weakened 
as they are by persecution, they could not afford to be further 
* weakened by the internal conflicts inseparable . . . from a 
system of free election.” At any rate no 
better working scheme to thrust now upon a church which 
might risk extinction through controversy. Its greatness cannot 
return in our day, but apart from the sentiment inspired by 
the tale of that greatness, it does deserve our sympathy and 
our admiration for its missionary zeal and its innumerable 
army of martyrs. The Metropolitan of India is to most of us 
an Anglican Bishop in Caleutta, but there is another Metro- 
politan of India, the Assyrian Patriarch of Malabar, who is 
of a million Southern Indian Christians and 


Allies 


reconcile 


we can suggest 


the spiritual head 
to whose predecessor, according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
our King Alfred sent an offering by an English Bishop in 883. 


Nearly a thousand vears before the first Jesuit set foot in 


China, Assyrian missionaries had been up and down the 
country establishing Christian churches. Through Persia 
they were known and honoured. ‘The peoples of the shrinking 
Byzantine Empire and the Mediter ican shores held the 





Church and its theologians in high esteem. The unbounded 
blood-lust of Tamburlane, whom the Turks have imitated with 
zest. began their decline and contraction into the lands round 
Mosul. Jenghiz Khan had been mere friendly and tolerant ; 
indeed the great men of the Peace Conference may be likened 
to Jenghiz when we liken the modern Turkish rulers to Tambur- 
Jane. 

Mr. Luke has brought out his book at a 


may fitly be offered to the pundits of Geneva. 


moment when it 


s 
He writes well 


when he ts telling a direct story, though before he warms to his 
work he lays on his epithets and allusions * with a trowel,” 
sometimes scholarly and apt. occasionally pedantic. It is 


misleading to write that in 8@0, Pope Leo IIL * crowned a 
barbarian king as Roman Emperor.” Many know that the 
Franks were dp Sapo but the ordinary reader should not be 
told that Charlemagne was a‘ barbarian.’ There are chapters 
on the journeys to and from Mosul; others on the Yezidi 
devil worshippers and on the legendary Prester John whom 
Mr. Luke seems to think a composite person but not imaginary, 
Hie would not have picturesque Abyssinian 
connexion, much as we should like to. That must be given up 
just as Burke's Peerage can no longer denominate the figure 
of Our Lord in the arms of the see of Chichester as ** A Prester 
John seated on a Tombstone ~ ! (a denomination which might 
interest Mr. Luke). ‘These matters, however, and the attractive 
illustrations of this book are not of the essence of the matter, 
which is that people should take this opportunity of learning 


us cling to the 


something about a community towards whom we have an 


insistent moral responsibility. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE ARNO 


Little Dressmakers in Love. Py Yeci Maraini. (Methuen, 
7s. Od. net.) 
Here in eight shert studies we are admitted to the private 
S 


life of the little sempstresses of Florence, and of their mothers 
who were sempstresses before them. To the 
guide books to the motionless things of this City of Wonder, 
Yoi Maraini has added move her 
streets and piazzi. The intimate knowledge 
ef Florence, and is able by the simple rhythm of her style to 
give her Jittle flesh blood. Little 
dressmakers must be very much the same in their souls all the 
but you are made to feel that although you may 
who work on 


hundred and one 


one on those who about 


writer shows an 


gossamer heroines and 


world ever 
know nothing about dressmakers at all, those 
the banks of the Arno are prettier and more graceful than 
those of other cities ; ly i when in the neatest 


especially in summer 
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of shoes and the thinnest of frecks they wander away from the 


workrooms, 

‘these stories are as simple as the souls whose trials and 
temptations they relate. One little dressinaker is married 
before she meets the man she loves, several are led astray by 
Marchesi, another loses her looks and her lover because 
poverty keeps them so long waiting: but one and all have 
cevoted mothers to love, forgive and comfort them. 

An interesting sidelight is thrown on the beginnings of the 
Fascisia movement ; for ove girl is booed and even spat upon 
by her neighbours because she is engaged to an ardito whom she 
had nursed during the war. The story entitled “ Winning and 
Losing ~ is on the whole the best, and has almost the makings 
ofa novel. One cannot help regretting that the writer in this 
case has been confined to the short story form. The heroine, 
having been enticed into the subsidiary establishment of a 
middle-aged roué, whoin she does not love, pines for the 
companionship of her old friends fron: whom she is cut off : 


Tut at last finds the right kind of companionship in a garage 
chauffeur with whom she is sent driving alone. and whom she 


eventually marries. 
Another story, * Ambition,” tells how a great chance that 


came to one of these child dressmakers was missed. [ler am- 
bition is to excel as a saleswoman, and such faith has she in her 


charm of manner and powers of persuasion that she takes it 


upon herself to act as such, but unfortunately the customer ts 
English and elderly, and wiles and flattery are all in vain. 


The © pink tulle with rosebuds” and the “ gold hat with 
ospreys ~~ which “make Madame look young and beautiful” 
are both rejected in favour of * a decent black straw hat witha 
geey quill ~ which the lady chooses for herself. 

The material is of the slightest, and the aim of the writer not 
to astonish or to thrill, but merely to pass before us a little 
group of Italian girls in their youthful disteimpers. 


k. D. R. 


THE SEVEN YEARS WAR 


William Augustus Duke of Cumberland and The Seven 
Years’ War. By ihe Hon. Evan Charteris, N.C. (Hutchinson. 
21s. net 


Wert history the main concern of Mr. Charteris. he would 
undoubtedly make an eminent historian, His work is 
thorough, his judgment sound. his literary style is excellent, 
his character studies are drawn with taste and understanding : 
he himself scems intensely interested in the subject, which is 
the surest way of making it interesting to others. The general 
reader with a predilection for the 18th century should not 
miss the book, for he will surely enjoy it and profit from it. 
Liven to the serious student it offers a certain amount of new 
and valuable information ; still, just because it is supcrior 
to mest of the 18th century biography as manufactured now- 
adays by dilettanti. it tends to raise certain fundamental 
questions and doubts in the mind of the professional historian. 

The book is not really a monograph on the Duke of Cumber- 
land ; the greater part might appear in any book on the period, 
and only in the last one hundred pages is the duke truly the 
central figure of the narrative. Mr. Charteris has done sulli- 
cient original work even on the genera! history of the time to 
speak about it with good sense, but he remains throughout in 
that sphere of the upper, not ten thousand. bat one hundred, 
who. in the i8th century, recorded their ideas and activities 
with such ability and profusion that few historians so far have 
tried to go beyond them. “ The middle cighleenth century,” 
savs Mr. Charteris “is one of the best charted areas of history. 
Its currents. its channels, its shores and reefs have been conned 
and noted by countless searchers and writers.” Indeed, all 
that was needed to navigate the political seas is known: we 
possess full information about Cabinet and Court intrigues, 
about Whig dukes who rested on their powerful electoral 
influence, and the few real statesmen who stood * on their 
heads.” &e., Ke. But what has bardly been fathomed is the 
calm depths unknown to those who safely navigate their sur- 
face withoul having to explore them: in short the deeper life 
of society which every generation in its own time knows 
subconsciously, takes for granted, but feets no need to sound 
ordescribe. Mr. Charteris, like almost all writers on that period, 
limits himself even in purely political matters to the most 


tie 


finished products; he remains at Westminster and does not 
go into the constituencies, and in the House of Commons 
deals with the squads and * gangs.” without inquiring int, 
their nature and composition : ¢.g., we hear a good deal about 
the ** Cumberiond Party ~ and vet do not learn anything at all 
about who they were or how they were recruited. If Mr 
Charteris ventures into these further regions his accuracy no 
longer invariably maintains its usual highstandard. Thus,e.g,, 
on p. 96 (and 111). he asserts that ‘at the general clection in 
Mareh, 1754, the Government position was so unassailable 
that not more than forty-two seats were contested.” The 
wording, the facts and the implications of the statement are 
inaccurate. In the first place Mr. Charteris says “ seats” 
when he really means constituencies— -in England two-member 
constituencies were the rule ; secondly, more than forty-two 
constituencies actualiv went to the poll: thirdly, as voting 
was open and the electorates mestiy small, one could generally 
forecast the result by the canvass, and the weaker side more 
often than not * dropped its pretensions,” so that the number 
of polls gives no true idea of the amount of contest : lastly, 
most contests at that time were of a local character: and 
government action or policy, though not without influence. 
had not quite so direct a bearing on elections, as Mr. 
Chartevis’s statement would seem to imply. The funda- 
mentals of political life were very different from what they 
are how, 

Though English history in the 18th century is well knowa 
in its superficial outlines, very much more material is required 
for a deeper study, and masses of unused or even unknown 
correspondence rest (or rot) in country houses. With each 
collection one cannot rewrite the general history of the time, 
but the most valuable parts of the new material should be 
published in full with an analytical introduction and explana- 
tory notes where required. Work of that kind would not lead 
the reader over thoroughly trodden lines nor would it, throug) 
dilution and dissipation, withdraw the new material from the 
use of historians who work on the period as a whole or o1 
some of its special problems, 


L. B. Namiex. 


THE CUSTOMS AND ARTS OF THE 
MAORIS 


A Year Among the Meoris: their Arts and Customs. Py 
Frances det Mar, with Foreword by Sir Wyndham Dunstan. 
(Ernest Benn. 18s. net.) 

Ir is always well when the author of a travel book is an 
accomplished observer of people or nature. Miss del Mar is 
such a person, diligent and conscientious in seeing a new 
country, and prepared by a_ previous visit to Polynesia 
to listen to and understand the legends and tribal stories 
of the Maoris. She went to New Zealand as an artist, in- 
terested also in ethnography ; and from her notes, made on 
interesting occasions, she has compiled this book. 

The origin of the Maori race is obscure : one thing is certain, 
that they were not the aborigines of New Zealand ; when 
they came there from their probable home in Raratonga or 
Tahiti they found New Zealand inhabited by a race we now 
know as the Moriori. That was some five hundred years 
ago, and it says much for the virility of this warrior-race 
that to-day their numbers have increased to over 514,060, 
despite the many sad chapters in their history. It is not, 
however, of the Maorts of to-day that Miss del Mar writes, 
but of the arts and customs of their ancient life, now fast 
passing away. Their weaving is an interesting process : 


“Weaving is done from left to right. My hostess took 
four weft threads in her hands. She passed two in front 
and two behind the warp thread in such a manner that the 
two front ones passed between the two back ones. Then 


the two back threads were passed between the now front ones 
and so on alternately, thus making a twist between each warp 
thread. In this way the warp threads were encircled by the welt 
threads. Weaving is begun at the lower edge, and the garment 
is developed towards the neck, which is usually finished off with 
a fringe.” 

On certain occasions the Maoris were cannibals : this was 
a custom mixed up with their religion and their tribal wars. 
To kill a man and not partake of his flesh was to cast disgrace 
upon him and his people. The Maoris love to talk, and 
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Why They Became Slaves! 


In the year 1732 two young men with eighteen 
shillings in their pockets set out to tramp 600 miles 
to the nearest seaport from which they could embark 
to the West Indies, so that they might spend their 
lives in preaching to the slaves. They knew that to 
live among them and preach to them it would be 


necessary for them to become slaves themselves. 
These two young men were members of the 
Moravian Church. That was the beginning of 


Moravian Missions to the heathen. 


For Nearly Two Centuries 


the Missionaries have gone out to the darkest places 
of the earth, te drear and desolate districts—to 
countries where the task before them seemed hopeles: 
and the difficulties too great to surmount. But their 
labours have been abundantly blessed by God. For 
instance, in the West Indian Islands there are now 
40,000 people gathered into Church fellowship. 
WILL YOU JOIN IN THIS WORK? 


NEW SUPPORTERS ARE SORELY NEEDED. 


LAST YEAR THE INCOME WAS £4,000) 
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The Church 
Pastoral-Aid 
Society 


iS A HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY of the 
Church of England, and helps incumbents of 
large parishes, by grants for additional agents, to 
proclaim the Gospel from house to house. The 
Society lays great stress upon pastoral visitation 
in the homes of the people. Last year the 
Society expended more than £48,000 in 
supporting 1,100 workers in all parts of the 
country. 


The Society, THROUGH ITS ORDINATION 
FUND, seeks to provide an Evangelical Ministry 
by helping earnest-minded men of limited 
means towards the cost of their training. This 
highly important fund should be more widely 
supported by those who value Evangelical 
Church teaching. 


The Society is loyal to the Reformation settle- 


ment and uses the funds entrusted to it for the | 


spread of Evangelical truth. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
f 


iaformation may be obtained from the Secretaries. 


CHURCH PASTORAL-AID SOCIETY, 
FALCON COURT, 32 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 








DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


ae 


Will you help 


other little boys like me? 


Barnardo’s never refuse a destitute child, and 
that is the reason why in the 59 years of thetr 
existence they have admitted 99,776 orphan and 
destitute little ones. jut such a work ts con- 
itantly in need of funds if its Charter “ No destitute 
child ever refused admission ” is to be maintained, 


Will vou 


send a giit of 
feed one child for ten days? 
Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes 
Food Fund,” and crossed, may be addressed to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Howard Williams, Esq. 
(Dept. S.R.), 18-26 Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 
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| Now make it come true. You can, if vou will—and this is the way, 
First, fill in an post the Enquiry Form below. You will then 
receive detailed particulars of a Pian of Investment-Insurance which 
already is helping thousands of young men to fortune. 
When vou get these most interesting particulars, study them care- 
fully, See how wonderfully this Plan wiil help vou to gain financial 
independence for your later vears without undue sacrifice of present 
| comforts—indeed, without any sacrifice at all. 
| And note how your interests and those of your family are protected at 
| every turn, If illness or accident should permanently unfit you for 
| earning a living, you will, under this Plan, receive a pension of £30 
a month until vour £4,500 is due, and you'll not need to make a 
single further deposit. 
| And in the event of vou not living to the specified age, vour family 
| will at once receive £3,000 plus half of every deposit you have made. 
There are many other advantages vou will discover in this Plan of 
Investment-lnsurance which the Sun Life of Canada invites vou to 
consider, and among them is a most welcome saving of Income Tax, 
Whatever sour age, whatever the sum of money—large or small—that 
vou feel vou can deposit annually, fill in the Enquiry Form and let 
the Sua Life of Canada—the great Annuity Company with Govern- 
ment-supervised assets of over £56,000,000—show you exact!y what 
can be done under their Investment-Insurance Plan. 
<< Fill in and Post this Form To-day. 


fo J, F. JUNKIN (Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF | 


CANADA, 13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C.2 (nr. Temple Station 


Assuming f ca wea 1 deposit _ Per...eee pica 

without obligation ow my part—full partcuiars of your investment 
plan showing: 

i. What income or cash sum shall [ reeeive in year 








; 2. What sum wi!l be fur my family in event of my death 
| 3. How much tncome tax shall I save each year? 
| 4. In the event of total disability, how much shall [ draw month 








i} Exact date of birth............ Married or about to be married 





Milk 


those who 


i} 


4 Digestible Cocoa & 


Sufferers from Indigestion, and 
complain that nothing seems to suit them, w 
find Savory & Moore’s Peptonised Cocoa & 











Milk just what they require. It is a highly 
nourishing and sustaining food ot ul 
flavour, and requires no digestive efort 





whatever. 

The Cocoa & Milk is especially useful as a « 
illness or operation, in Insomnia, and in all cases where 
strength requires building up. [t is made in a moment, a> 
it requires only hot water. The price has recently been 
reduced to 1/9 and 3/- per tin. 

Of ali Chemists & Stores 
SAMPLE FOR 6d. POST FREE. 


\ Trial Tin of the Cacoa & Milk will be sent, po f fo I, 1a 
wigs. Mention “* The Spectator,” and addre 








/| SAVORY & MOORE, LTD., Chemists to THE KING, 
i a 143 New Bond St., London, W. 1. ) 
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pratory amongst them is by no means a Jost art. Also they 
gre, at least, potential poets. Metaphor, allegory, aphorisms 
and occult expressions find a large place in their language. 
Some of their fish stories are striking as indicating the religious 
significance and poetical imagery of their folklore. The 
Fish of Maui, for instance, which tells how the hero caught 
t him travelling so fast, so lengthen- 


the sun in a noose to prever 
ing the days. 

Maori carving is amongst the finest in the world. 
* My father knew about that,” 
* My 

fine 


Some- 
times it is 2 mere memory. 
gid an old chief to Miss del Mar on one occasion. 

grandfather make that,” to another 
It is strange that this comparatively cultured race 
yet they have cngin- 
ecting skill of quite a high order, as was evidenced by the 
puilding of their pas. Indeed, it is said that it was from the 
Maori War in the ‘sixties that the British learned trench 


and he pointed 
piece. 
knew nothing about the art of pottery : 


warfare. 

Miss del Mar is a delightful guide to a fascinating subject, 
yhich she has studied with enthusiasm: she imparts to her 
charm of the 


pages something of the picturesqueness and 


Maori race. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK OF CHILD CARE 
AND PROTECTION, Compiled by Edward Fuller. (Long- 
mans, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tur children hold the promise of the future. To care for them 

and protect them is a sacred duty which the present generation 

is recognizing more definitely perhaps than ever before. How 
farthe several nations give definite expression to this instinct 
in their Jaws and systems of government is set forth very 
dearly and fully in Mr. Fuller's handbook. The countries are 
trated in their alphabetical order, under the heads of 
marriage, Child welfare, education, employment and delin- 
quency, and there is a capital index of subjects. Much of the 
detail could hardly be found elsewhere ; seldom, indeed, has 

Mr. Fuller to confess, as in the case of Mongolia, that no 

information is available. Prominence is rightly given to the 

Declaration of Geneva in favour of the child, adopted by the 

international Save the Children Fund council and endorsed 

by the League Assembly last year. This useful volume, in 
showing what has been done in various lands, will assuredly 
speed the good work. 


THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE. By Alexander P. Fachiri. (Oxford University 
Press. 15s. net.) 


As the World Court has now passed out of the experimental 
stage and become a settled institution with fourteen completed 
cases to its credit, there is need of the ** practical text-book ~ in 
the Court and its work which Mr. Fachiri has produced. He 
writes as a Jawyer, striving for exactitude in the statement 
of what is, not concerned with predicting what may be or 
ought to be hereafter. IHlis long chapter summarizing the cases 
dealt with will interest the layman mest of all; even the 
puzzling case of the Greek concessionnaire in Palestine, which 
has baffled many commentators, is made intelligible, though 
the decision, to the English mind, seems over-subtle. The 
author emphasizes the fact that “ the Court is an institution 
distinct from the League,” though the League elects the 
judges, and that the obligation to accept the Court’s decision 
isa moral one. There is an appendix of documents with a 
good index. 


THE HOME OFFICE. By Sir Edward Troup. (Putnam. 5s. 
net. )}. 

THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH. By Sir Arthur Newsho!me. 
utnam. 5s, net.). 


Tur first volumes in this admirable new series of handbooks 
on the great Departments of State are written by two distin- 
guished ex-civil servants. Sir Edward Troup was Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State in the Home Office from 1908 to 
1922, and Sir Arthur Newsholme acted as Principal Medical 
Officer to the Local Government Board for twelve years before 
the establishment of the Ministry of Health. The authors 
therefore are able to write authoritatively on their subjects, 
and they have produced valuable short studies of two of the 


most interesting government offices. Both adopt the historical 


method of approach, and this is undoubtedly the best for 
unfolding the true significance of the work and organization 
of the Home Office and the Ministry of Health. Perhaps the 
most useful chapter in Sir Edward Troup’s book is the onc 
devoted to the administrative machin ry of the Home Office. 
We could have welcomed a similar chapter in the volume in 
the Ministry of Health, the formation of which Sir Arthur 
Newsholme regards as “the preliminary step to the genera! 
reform and redistribution of the work of Boards of Guardians, 
of Local Sanitary Authorities, and of Insurance Committees 
which is still lacking.” 

MIND AND MATTER. By (C. E. M 
IN this brief ** Introduction to th« 
Mr. Joad surveys, in lucid and non-technical language, the 
the of of 
and of the inter-action between the two. Ife sums 


(Nisbet. 4s. 6d.) 


Joad. 
Study of Metaphysics ” 
main current theories of nature mind, the nature 
matter, 


up with a constructive essay of his own, in which, denying 


the purely mechanistic view of the universe, he takes his 
stand upon what Mr. Shaw calls * The Life Foree.” ‘ihe 
peculiar value of Mr. Joad’s book to ordinary readers lies 


in the skill with which he finds apt illustrations for his points. 


THROUGH KHIVA TO GOLDEN SAMARKAND. By 


Elia R. Christie, FR.G.S. (Seeley, Service. 21s.) 


LureD by the “magic names of Bokhara and Samarkand, 
renowned in history as well as in the pages of classic tales 


and romance,” the author 
set out in pre-War days on an adventurous journey alone 
through the deserts of Central Asia to the heart of Turkestan. 
Lightly written and well illustrated, her book gives a vivid 


idea of the mediaeval pomp, splendour and picturesqueness 


and poetic fiction for chivalry 


that are now seriously threatened by the Bolshevik régime. 
Miss Christie writes not only as a traveller, but as an antiquary. 


EAST ANGLIAN NEIGHBOURS. By Power. (Millis 
and Boon. 8s. 6d.) 


Marian 


Tuese short stories of the East Anglian countryside are 
written with an ingenious economy and in a polished style 
that are worthy of the highest praise. But if its village life 
is so corrupt and immoral as Miss Power would lead us to 
believe, Suffolk must have forfeited its right to the ancient 
title of “Silly” (i.e., * Holy *) Suffolk. It is a pity that 
a writer with such rare gifts should fall into the error of 
supposing that realism implies seeing the evil and overlooking 
the good. 

WHERE HANNIBAL PASSED. 

(Methuen. 6d. net.). 

Mr. Bonus identifies Hannibal's Pass with the Col de Malaure, 
and in this little book, which is illustrated by excellent photo- 
graphs, he brings forward ingenious arguments, mainly topo- 
Irom personal inspec- 


By Arthur Rivers Bonus. 


is. 


graphical, in support of his conclusion. 
tion he is convinced that none of the other possible passes 
answers to the descriptions given by Polybius and Livy. The 
ground of Professor Spenser Wilkinson’s objection to this 
identification he regards as true but irrelevant. Perhaps the 
greatest difficulty in accepting the author's theory is that it 
assumes that Hannibal was able to cover twenty-two miles a 
day in fairly level country, and about fourteen miles a day in 
the 
W. P. KER, 1855—1923. (From the Pro 

Academy, Vol. XI. Oxford Press. Is. 
W. P. Ker was one of those rare men who take their place 
principally as Oxford’s own children. From 1874, the year 
he entered Balliol, right up to the end of his life, Professor 
Ker not only kept up his connexion with Oxford, but main- 
tained his intimate love for and relationship with her, jealous 
of the very weekdays that he had to spend in other seats of 
learning. ‘In the midst of all his multitudinous activities at 
Cardiff, Edinburgh and London Universities, he invariably 
contrived to spend his weeck-ends at Oxford, walking, rowing, 
andtalking. But the charm of personality, and the impression 
made on us by a man’s character, rapidly become legendary 
and this intimate side of Professor IXer, the eloquent 


mountains. 


eedings of the British 


6d.) 


and dim ; 
and manly lecturer, must inevitably give place to our general 
remembrance of him as a typical Scottish scholar, to whom the 
letter was a living and a moral thing. He will be remembered 
above all for that which was most dear to him, the study of 
Scandinavian languages and literatures. of which he held the 
Chair in London University. Ie was there an unforgettable 


enthusiast and master. 
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FICTION 


MONSTERS 


The Informer. By Liam O'Flaherty. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Elder Sister. By Frank Swinnerton. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6¢ 
Mockery Gap. By T. P. Powys. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


MEN AND 


Amonc the hundreds of novels which appear there are, each 
year, only two or three which rise so far above the normal as 
to become permanent literary achievements. The rest is 
current fiction. But on this lower level there are comparative 
heights, books which are not, indeed, events in the lifetime of 
those who read them, or books of destiny, but which in their 
own field have so much merit that they call for warm praise 
and serious attention. Such may be of any kind, detective or 
adventure stories—like Masefield’s Sard Harker—or tales of 
sentiment and character or new windows into a shadowed 
corner of life. Mr. O°Flaherty’s The Informer is of the last 
type. Ireland has become a terra incognita to us of late, 
Dublin a town of mystery, and its inhabitants strangers. The 
Trish writers we know already wrote of a past era. And so 
Mr. O'Flaherty’s story of the Dublin underworld to-day is, in 
all its grimness, so much of a revelation that for this alone it 
compels our interest. He never makes the common error, 
either, of falling into sentiment about Ireland or slipping out of 
the world of reality into that non-existent world of petulant, 
half-godlike and utterly fictitious Irishmen that other writers 
have created out of their false vision and saccharine fancy. 
The Informer is the terrible story of a revolutionary ex- 
policeman’s betrayal of his bosom friend, a gunman wanted by 
This hunted creature, half dead of consumption, 
Gypo Nolan the ex- 


the police. 
had crept home to see his parents. 
policeman knew it : 

* A monstrous idea had prowled into his head, like an uncouth 
beast straying from a wilderness into a civilised place when little 
children are alone . Two facets rumbled about in his brain 
First, the fact of his meeting with MePhillip. Second, the fact of his 
having no money to buy a bed for the night.” 

Gypo hangs about all evening in the possession of his 
terrible idea. Then, yawning and slouching, he goes into a 
police station and claims the reward offered for information 
concerning McPhillip. The consumptive is killed the same 
evening. 

But this is only the beginning of The Informer, the basic 
situation. The stuff of the book is Gypo’s relation to the dead 
man, to his antagonist Gallagher, head of the revolutionary 
force to which he belongs and whose ruthiess power he so much 
fears, and to the dead man’s mother, To disarm suspicion he 
goes to McPhillip’s home, in a state of inarticulate misery 
and apprehension, and sees the misery he has caused. The dead 
man’s mother sits there, the tears streaming down her fat 
checks : 

* She held Gypo's attention like a powerful magnet ...He was 
thinking how good she had been to him. She had often fed him, 
More precious still, she had always had a word of sympathy for him, 
a kind look... These were the things his strange soul remembered 
and treasured. There were no others who were soft and gentle like 
she was.” 

Though his dark and confused soul is chiefly concerned for 
lis own safety, the strange relation which always holds 
between murderer and victim affects the giant Gypo. And 
there is another bond —the link ketween pursuer and pursued, 
strong as any passion— between Gypo the brute man of muscle 
and his Chief, the intellectual revolutionary, Gallagher. In 
the conflict between them Gallagher wins. Gypo is convicted 
of his treachery and shot down by gunmen comrades.  Gal- 
lagher stands by with his hands in his pocket, smiling. The 
dying Gypo crawls on his knees up the steps of a church, 
where his dead friend's mother is praying for her son: 

** He set out with a great sigh, towards her. He fell in a heap in 
iront of her seat... People were rushing to him talking. He waved 
his hands to keep thein away. }t was very dark. He swallowed the 
blood in his mouth and he eried out in a thick whisper 

* Mrs. MePhillip, ’twas I informed on yer son Frankie. 
me. Pin dyin’.” 

‘I forgive ye.” she 
doin’. 


er 
Forgive 
sighed... Ye Gidn’t know what were 


For all its orainon 


atmosphere and its herror, The Informer 
Jhere is no attempt 
to make our blood curdle, only a wil to show us an aspect 


is singularly restrained and full of sanity. 


—— 
—— 


of truth, Its author, neither for nor against the revohp 
tionaries, simply exhibits them to us as men of virtue 
mingled in dangerous proportions, men of action gone mad 
in a chaotic and disordered time and place. Gypo, though 
brute, cunning and malevolent as any hungry tiger, is truly @ 
man and dies like a man, strong in his soul. The dark Vision of 
him which Mr. O'Flaherty gives us is not disgusting, though 
very awful and agonizing. We look on the gross figure of g 
contemptible wretch, but we can see, as only a serious and 
salutary writer about crime makes us do, even in that blood. 
stained monster Gypo, a reflection of a part of ourselyes and 
of all humanity which we choose to forget, and hope to banish 
by forgetting. But it is good sometimes that the Beelzebuy 
in humanity should be made manifest ; for he is anythi 
but vanquished, and Mr. O’Flaherty’s fierce picture of revo. 
lution does well to remind us of it, lest we grow too Self-com. 
placent and come to be taken unawares. 

In The Elder Sister Mr. Swinnerton bad no such excuse as had 
Mr. O'Flaherty for digging in dark places. He writes of g 
foolish typist, half dead of love for her brother-in-law and af 
last falling into adultery with him. Tlere was also an inhuman 
as well as an anti-social treachery, for his wife, her own sister 
loved the man. There is no reason why crime should not be 
the moiive of literature, else we must banish half the Bible 
stories, and Greek tragedy and much of Shakespeare. But Mr. 
Swinnerton illuminates horror with no more beauty than does 
a newspaper report. His story merely distresses and disgusts, 
and therefore it cannot on any account be justified. 

‘The scene of Mockery Gap is close by the rural setting of 
Mr. Powys’s former book, Mr. Tasker’s Gods, but nearer the 
seashore. Greed was the subject of the last book and stupid 
malice the subject of this. It is a pity, seeing that he is a 
painstaking writer gifted with an agreeable clarity of vision 
and economy of style, that Mr. Powys’s hatred of mankind » 
completely gets the better of him. He has sympathy only for 
the weak, foolish ones, like the little old maid in Mockery Gap 
who is dying of cancer, and still waiting for the reply to a love- 
letter she wrote to a neighbour fifteen years before. The 
bearer of the letter is a mean lunatic, and all the other inmates 
of the seaside village depicted are as bad or worse. The readet 
is not convinced. True, in a country village there is mischief- 
making, there are cruel and terrifying rumours, much folly 
and some suicides. In Mockery Gap there is nothing clse. In 
Hans Andersen's story, The Snow Queen, the devil constructs 
a ghastly distorting mirror which is smashed to pieces, and 
tiny fragments of it settle in some folk’s eves, making them full 
of bitterness and hatred. Such a wicked mote seems, surely, t 
have drifted Mr. Powys’s way. Were it to be washed out, he 
would still see envy and beastliness in plenty in the world 
and not only in the remote village; and he would still se¢ 
clear enough to suffer (even more deeply) with the suffering 
But he would see, too, that menare not as base as a misanthro 
pist thinks, and he would no longer repel us by crowding severa 
suicides on top of each other in the same book as he now does 
in Mockery Gap. For, indeed, the world is not so wholly in the 
power of the devil as he thinks. 


and vice 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Wildings. By Richmal Crompton. (Hodder snd 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)— Another success must be put to 
Miss Crompton’s account for her novel The Wildings, which 
gives a most attractive account of a large middle-class family. 
The different personages become as well known to the reader 
in the course of the book as though they were real acquaint: 
ances, and the character of David, who leaves Boltwood and 
the book shop, of which the family business consists, for a 
literary career in London, is specially well developed. His 
return to shop and family when he finds that his talent is only 
second-rate and that his presence is essential at Boltwood is 
well and convincingly described. Clare Wilding, David's 
favourite sister, is charmingly sketched, but in view of her 
character her clopement is hardly credible. The Wildings 
gives an admirable picture of everyday people and life. 

A Wife in Kenya. By Nora K. Strange. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. %s. 6d. net.)—Authors who set their stories in places 
which are so much in the public eve as Kenya can hard!y 
complain if their readers are more interested in the mise ¢” 
scéne than in the plot. The account of the life led by settlers 
in East Africa is excellent reading, and the familiar theme of a 
husband and wife falling in love again after an early disillusion- 
ment is deftly handled and seems almost fresh, 
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WITH A RECORD 





reliability. 


A WEEKLY FINANCIAL LETTER 
TO MAINTAIN 


4s bP] 

MARKET NOTES contains each week details of carefully selected 
Stocks and Shares. It does not pretend to supply 
“‘inside information” or ‘“‘ market tips,” but 
endeavours to point out definitely attractive invest- 
ment openings or information likely to influence 
Stock Exchange prices. It has a record of proved 


ITS RECORD FOR A PERIOD OF THREE YEARS ;, now available, showing every 








A comm of the 


BRITISH 


stock and share mentioned in its pages, with the 
price on date of original recommerdation, and the 
price at the end of 1924, and other particulars. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION RATE is five shillings per annum. 


Record for 1924 above mentioned and of the current 
issue may be obtained free on af plic ation to: 


Secretary & Manager, 


INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION Ltd., 
4 Londen Wall Buildings, E.C. 2. 





EE . _" 





THE BASIS OF SOUND INVESTMENT IS RELIABLE INFORMATION. 











X.Y. effected in 1900 a policy with the “ onal 
Equitable ” for £1,000, payable in 1924 or 
on his death if earlier, for which he paid, 
£40 10s. each year. X.Y. was alive in 1924) 
and received £1,429 19s., or £458 more than | 
he had paid, although ‘te life had been | 


assured for 24 years and in spite of the war. | 





Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No commission 


No shareholders 





ROURNVILLE | E. 


A MADE UNDER | 
joent CONDITIONS 








; | 
See the name “CADBURY ” on every piece of chocolate | 


Se -_~— 





A Boon to Every Car Buyer 


o ’ 

Second 4 complete list of all Cars on the 

Olympia British Market for 1926 with Full 
Shou Specifications and Prices. 


Number 


Buyers’ Guide of 1926 Models. 


This enlarged issue of * The = 
car” contains the Annual B iyers Gu 
and will be found ins aluable for ua 
poses of reference and comparison t all 
who are thinking of — ying a new car. 

The guide consists of a sovetillle com- 
piled and alphabetically arranged table 
of cars on the British market for 1926, 














with their specifications, leading dimen- 
sions and prices. 

All types of cars are included—smal 
medium and large—and all essential 


information is given, 


NOW ON SALE—6d. 


Oct. 9th. 
Guide to the Show. 
Oct. 16th. 
Olympia Show Report. 
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Every 
Thursday __ 


=——~ MIR. EUSTACE MILES 


believes that many readers of the 
‘* Spectator” will be interested in 
the list of lectures appended. Where 
not otherwise stated, Mr. Miles is 
himself the Lecturer. They are 
given in the Green Salon at 40 
Chandos Sireet, Charing Cross, 
W.C. 2, and the adimission is one 
shilling. 


Ovr. Bh. VR. ROBERT KING on THE 
3.45. SERPENT FIRE 
6.15. YOGA and other 

BREATHING 

Oct. 15th. Cures for THINNESS 


0 -] 


Ovi. 22nd. MR. PHILIP DURHAM on 
Social Tea et MAN: his Name, his Number, 
PP bee" and his Hour 

420 ood 61% SECRETS of ATTRACTIVE- 


NESS (repeated by request) 
Oct. 29th. ECZEMA and other SKIN. 


3.45 and TROUBLES 
Nov. Sth. MADAME BISHOP ANDERSON 
3.45, Lectures on THE SECRET OF 
BEING HELPFUL 
6.15, DEPRESSION and WORRY: 
Helps for Preveniion and 
Cure 
Nor. 2th. THE FEET: Hints on the 
| pag Pipe Cure of Their Troubles 
Lecture a 
#30 and 6.15 


Nor. 19th. DR. WITHINSHAW, the 
President of the Phrenological 
insiitute, on The Case for 
PHRENOLOGY, with free De- 
lineations from the Audience 

6.13. THE MYSTERY OF 
PERSONALITY 

Nor. 26th. DIETS OF DIFFERENT 

ee, ae ae NATIGNS 


Dec. 3rd. VRS. ST. HILL on SCIEN. 

349 TIFIC PALMISTRY, with 
Hiustrations 

6.15 BLOOD-PRESSURE = and 

KIDNEY-TROUBLES 


Dec, 10th, BAD MEMORY Prevented 
Sp pag Page and Cured 
47% od ¢ 


Dec. 17th. GASTRIC TROUBLES 


N.B.—AIl who attend any Lecture will be given 
free a Summary ef that Lecture, and are 
invited to ask questions when the Lecture 
is over. 

A LIST WILL BE SENT FREE TO ANY NAME 

AND ADDRESS. 






at 3.45 p.m. 
and 6. 15 p.m. 





—$<—— 





en, 


SANDS & CO. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE DEAD? 


A_ Study in Eschatology. By the Rey, J. P 





nareed . ‘ 
ARENDZEN, D.D., author of “The Cospels,” fp, 
ae t ’ act, | 
Myth, or Legend.” Price 6s. net. 

“It is valuable to have an orthodox statement of tI a of 
the Roman Catholic Church on eschatology such gigs Dr 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


THE BOOM IN RUBBER SHARES 


By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Tur question of what actually constitutes a boom in a 
particular market is one which few would care to deter- 
mine. When a market is gradually recovering from a 
period of depression and low prices, the movement is 
generally described as a rally or a recovery. Persistence 
in the upward movement justifies the description of a 
“further rise’ while, when the advance has got to a 
point which can be said to represent a level well over 
the average of a number of years, the market is usually 
described as “ buoyant.” It is somewhere at about this 
stage that the transition period of buoyancy to boom may 
be said to occur, but even then the word is not necessarily 
used in a sense of derision or criticism, which is gencrally 
reserved for a still later stage when the boom degenerates 
into a wild gamble. When, however, the word * boom” 
is applied to a market, there is one impression at all 
events which is generally conveyed, namely, that the 
movement has passed the stage when the rise owes its 
impetus me rely to professional operators on the Stock 
Exchange, and that the public at large, both as investors 
and as speculators, is taking a hand in the movement, 
Pusnic INrerest Excirep. 

On those lines of definition, the present movement in 
rubber shares has undoubtedly taken on the aspect of a 
hoom, for the interest in the market extends over a very 
wide area and, while the somewhat lurid descriptions of 
the Rubber Market in some of the modern daily journals 
or * struggling mass of humanity clam- 
ouring for shares” may be regarded as more picturesque 
than accurate, it is probably true that throughout the 
entire country speculative interest is concentrated at the 
present time upon the market for rubber shares. A boom, 
m fact, has commenced if it is not in full progress. Has 
the stage of the wild gamble also commenced, and, in a 
word, is the market a highy dangerous one? Subject 
oly to the understanding that it is as difficult to forecast 
the moment at which a boom degenerates into a gamble 
as it is to say when ordinary and healthy activity expands 
into a boom, I should be inclined to say that, carefully 
considered, the actin ity in rubber shares, even after the 


is a “ seething ” 


ereat rise W hich has oceurred, ean scearee lv be cle scribed as 
a mere wild gamble, although the movement has undoubt- 


ched the stage where discrimination is needed. In 


edly rea 
the first place, however, the rise itself rests on a sound 
basis, and, inasmuch as there are probably a vast number 
of shares which still stand at a fairly attractive level, the 
market to the ordinary purchaser might, perhaps, at the 
present time, be described as more risky than dangerous. 
And, like 


ol attraction, 


most risky things, it does not lack elements 
RECENT GAINS. 

In the Spectator for July 18 T dealt at some length with 
the early stages of the rise in rubber shares and showed 
how the present movement, like so many Stock Exchange 
booms, had oecurred in a department which at one time 
was the Cinderella of the Stock Exchange. For those, 
therefore, who may wish to note some of the factors 
responsible for the great rise in rubber itself during 
the early part of this vear and the consequent stimulus 
viven to the market for rubber shares, I would suggest 
a reference to the July Since that article 
was written, however, there has been a further general 
advance in rubber shares, and in the following table will 
be found the shares of most of the companies quoted in 
the Spectator of July 18 (p. 115), comparison being made 
hetween the prices then given and the quotations at the 


issuc. 


tinx of writing. 
“ Map Monpay.” 


From the table it will be seen that with only 


two exceptions prices are well above the quotations of 


mid-July and even in the two except ions there is no decline 


to record. Briefly stated, it may be said that somewhere 


SPECTATOR. 53 








about the middle of July the rise in rubber shares eul- 
minated for the moment owing to the boom character of 
1925 Prie 
Nominal ; July 16th, Presciet 
Value. Highest Lowest 1925 Priv 
£1 Anglo-Dutch jo 2 ..: 46/6 .. 58/4 .. 50,0 
2 - Anglo-Java.. wa fe i; ae SF «se «6t/Se 
£1L Bajoe-Kidoe} so TO = 11/3 . 58/9 .. 6 
£1 Batu-Rata.. ee i170 . 9 0 326 ° 450 
2/- Bertam Cons. oe 8/103... 1/3 .- G6 ee su 
£1 Gula-Kalimpong .. 479 2/16 «ae 43/L «x. 46/3 
£1 Highlands and Low- 
lands a os goth es 26/6 ,. SRS «= 53/3n0 
£1 Java United o 2B «. B46 ,, SUG <. 28:2 
£1 Kuala Lumpur Te ce le. ae >) mm TP 
2 - Londen Asiatic ee Gd vs Z/4h 4 B/G. as 61 
£1 Ddlelacca re so 60:6 «cs D614 «ss GOIMW ... 2 
£1 Rubber P.I.Trust.. 48/41 .. 32/9 .. 46/0 .. 480 
2 - Sumatra Paya oe a B/Ad ae oe o% 
£1 Tandjong .. « GO . 3S .. S66 2... 2s 
£1 Tanjong Malim se 43/3 «. BOO ao Bee .. WO” 
£1 Te logoredjo,. oe Sg/it .,. 156 ee S000 re Fata] 
2 - United Serdang ne 6/7] B/Ok oc G/S o-« 6,7 
£1 United Suna Betong 1035/7! 66/3 .. 90/0 .. JOS/0 
2 - United Sumatra /74 C0 ee 5/0 .. a0 





the markets having attracted a good deal of inferior 
buying, and on one particular day in July which has 
now come to be known as “ Mad Monday,” shares were 
bought in the indiscriminate fashion which usually marks 
the climax for the time being of the upward movement. 
About this time came news of some slight modifications 
with regard to the restriction of the output of rubber 
within the Empire and a rush to secure profits 
occasioned a very setback, price 
for rubber itself giving way from nearly 5s. to 
about 3s. Gd. But, while the new and weaker 
buyers of rubber shares were taking profits, 
those who had followed the rubber movement most care- 
fully, and in particular had kept note of the 
in Which the rubber companies were making forward sales 
at satisfactory prices, refused to part with their shares, 


general the spot 


eagerly 


ainer 


believing that the upward movement was well founded 
and that the setback would be of comparatively brief 
duration. That this view was justified is shown in the 
table given above and. speaking generally, it may be said 
that throughout the movement the buying has been of a 
stronger character than the selling. 
* Pa *k x 

A Far View. 

Taking a long view, it is recognized that as against the 
possible exceptional character of demands for rubber 
during the past year or two in connexion with the motor 
industry must be set 
and, therefore, with the growing use for rubber for so 
disposition is to expect a steady 
Production, on the other 


the depression in trade as a whole 


many purposes, the 
maintenance of consumption. 
hand, for some time to come, seems unlikely to do more 
than keep pace with the requirements of the consumer, 
and, inasmuch as many of the leading companies are 
selling their output for a year or more ahead at prices 
ranging around 2s. 6d. (whereas a good prolit is shown 
nowadays at about Is. 6d.) it is scarcely surprising that 
the better-class rubber shares should still be well held 
and that there should be an enquiry for the newer concerns 
where it is demonstrated that rubber is in bearing and that 
the companies are not over capitalized. In other words, 
the belief prevails that activity in rubber shares has 
come to stay. 
“ * x * 
A Ten Years’ Recorp. 

Nevertheless, existing holders and intending purchasers 
will do well to remember not only that there is always a 
limit to movements in Stock Exchange prices in either 
direction, but that in markets of a semi-speculative 
character the oscillations are considerable and that at 
times when excitement is becoming pronounced it is often 
well to take profits, even if shares are acquired later at a 
lower level. It is not surprising, therefore, that during 
the past week, while general activity in dealings has 
tended to increase, there has also been a disposition to 
secure profits. It would require someone with a much 
ereater knowledge of the affairs of rubber companies than 
the present writer to determine whether or not the general 
level of prices at the present time is too high, — It is just as 
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Highest and lowest prices for nine years. 


A. W. K. 


credit if no arrangement were to be reached. 











a — 
well, however, at times when there seems to be no limit | r MoNETARY CONSIDERATIONS. ’ 
to the u pari ter dency of values, to note very carefully During the past week there has been a material setback 
=A nt quotations compare with the average level in the Ameri an exchange on London, which has reached the 
1OW Cl oe Sy I : loafare | lowest point since our return to the Gold Standard at the 
over a celal of years. Tn the following ta ble, therefore, 'end-of April. This, however, is certainly no matter for 
the present quot: itions of the same companies ’ shares aS | surprise; In the first place, it was always recognized that 
those given in the first table are compared with the | the greatest strain on the exchange would come in the early 
highest and lowest prices of the past ten years, while in | autumn and the likelihood of a weakening in sterling has, 
the outer column the rise is shown from the lowest. | of course, been increased by the great trade depression and 
1915-24 RP: | our adverse trade balance. It is not at all improbable that 
el SE Present from | We may lose a moderate amount of gold for New York, 
“Highest par, Price. Lowest } especially if the upward tendency in money rates in that 
Anglo-Dutcht 7 an ne at O/6 ca SOl= «oc 0/3 | CRF should continue. it may be doubted, however, whether 
Anglo-Java ee os S/0 be ‘O/48 ce 7/44 00 7 -| any very great change in monetary conditions is probable, 
Bajoc-Kidoel ei oc 70/48 se 16/10 oe 70 ee 53/2} for in many respects the financial as distinct from the com- 
Batu-Rata.. ee ee SUB ee 59 ee 45 - ee 39/3 | mercial position is a fairly strong one. Supplies of credits 
Bertam Cons. as ee 10/6 22 27 of 8- eof 55! in the market are large: our holding of gold is substantial - 
Gula Kalumpong » 489 .e 140 oe 463 «2 32/3) while the good character of the European harvests makes it 
Highlands and Lowlh »nds 656 «2 27 oe Sl/3xd =9 8 | less likely that any drain of gold to the States would assume 
Java United ais oe ADB oe 4 oe = 3S ee & 3 | very serious proportions, especially as America is still busily 
ees qe # + sh ato as “ = - 2a a ; st ate engaged in making loans to Europe. 
sONdGON AASIATIC™ es ee y se a ee ee Ss | 
CA oe ve - 145/02. «28/1 763 ee 53/2) 
Rubber P-L Trust ‘a 86 ce 1/6 ce 48/- co 40/6 INTERNATIONAL DEBTS. 
omaion Wie |. — a . ae on ee ee 46 On the other hand there is no disguising the fact that as 
Tandjong* «. 1140/0 2. 186 .. 72/6 «. 54/0) each of the European countries funds its debt to the United 
Tanjong Malim .. oo SO a 7/3 ec 40/— ee 32/9] States, there promises to be an ever-increasing pressure for 
Telogoredjo oe es 82/6 2. 5/0 oe 88-- es 83/-! dollars to maintain the service of Europe’s debt to America. 
United Serdang® oo 2000 as oe wo  3T os 47 | At the moment of writing negotiations at Washington for the 
United Sua Betong® e- 118/09 2. 353 oe 105/- oe 69 9 | funding of the French debt do not scem to be_ going very 
— ew : be 73 . J - *¢ 5 - es 3/8) smoothly, but I cannot help thinking that some arrangement 
aa. + Ayman ated 2 for . nares held. id. will be reached at an early date. It is all very well for the 
tic Scene, Seem abeee dan Melee ae. French people to thre: aten M. Caillaux if he does not obtain 
cece Hts: pte ae hata. the returns de sired by France, but in the long run it might 
Set « ‘Meee, 3 ineer tiene Uae cou anes tnt. be worse for the financial situation in France and for French 
71920: Bonus, 5 new shares for 6 shares held. | 
It is impossible to glance at this record of prices 
without being struck by the huge gains which have 


occurred from the lowest quotations reached during the 


ten years. The moment, in fact, has arrived not 
necessarily for effecting wholesale realizations or for 


turning away from new ventures, but for the utmost 


caution and discrimination. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 

Some Apverse Factors. 
Wiutir, as described elsewhere, the activity of rubber shares 
has continued to be the outstanding feature of the Stock 
Exchange, general markets received a kind of double check 
during the past week as a result of two developments of a 
very different kind. British Funds and kindred securities 
were adversely affected by the sudden announcement (which 
came just after my notes of last week had gone to press) of 
the offer by the Government by tender of a line of £40,600,000 
in 3} per cent. Conversion Loan at the minimum price of 
76}. At the moment the notice appeared, the stock had 
risen to 76 {, but it dropped, of course, sharply, and other 
investment stocks gave way in sympathy. There had been 
much talk for some time past of the possibility of a conversion 
operation, if only in view of the large amount of debt maturing 
in 1927, but the market had not anticipated an actual offer 
for cash of conversion loan and, in spite of the anticipated ease 
of money early in September, the effect was to occasion 
dullness for a time in gilt-edged stocks. Nevertheless the issuc 
was quite well applied for on Tuesday, the total applications 
amounting to £51,200,000, while the average price was 
£76 6s. 0.402d. 

* 
LABOUR 


* * * 


APPREHENSIONS. 





The other development which exerted an influence upon | 


all markets was the threatened recrudescence of the coal 
mining crisis. Quite suddenly, the Premier, on his return, 
seems to have been challenged with regard to a certain inter- 
pretation of the agreement reached at the end of July last 
on the basis of which agreement a truce was settled, and, 
although Mr. Baldwin's interpretation of that agreement 
has found approval throughout the country, it was challenged 
by certain of the mining leaders. and the mere possibility. of 
the crisis being revived and a coal stoppage threatened natur- 
ally disturbed the stock markets. Indeed, for a time, even 
rubber shares reacted slightly. but the setback in that market 
was shortlived, and in other directions also there has becn a 
rallying tendency later, on the idea that the views of the 
mining extremists were unlikely to find support even in 
Labour circles. In that connexion it is needless to say that 
the keenest interest is taken in City circles in the Labour 
Conference at Liverpool this week, as it is felt that it will 
offer an opportunity for <liscerning the attitude of the main 
body of Labour towards the extremist or Communistic 
section, 
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LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 
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London Turning Co., 
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There are no more beautiful 


CRETONNES 


and other Furnishing Fabrics specially designed for 


CURTAINS & LOOSE COVERS 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued - - £ 10,500,000 
Capital Paid-Up - - - - . : £ 3,500,000 
Reserve Fund - : . . . £ 4,150,000 
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are 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


OCTOBER 5th, 6th and 7th.—** HELEN OF TROY,” a gigantic spec- 
tacle of the Homeric struggle ; CHARLIE CHAPLIN in ‘“* PAY DAY,” 
ete, OCTOBER Sth, 9th and 10th.—FAY COMPTON and JACK 
BUCHANAN in “THE HAPPY ENDING,” and THEODORE 


ROBERTS and VIOLA DANA in ** FORTY WINKS,”’ ete. 
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(covering the entire alphabet) 
now ready for immediate delivery 
Carriage Paid to your Address 
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with order as First Subscription. 
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An Up-to-date Encyclopedia 


is no longer a luxury—it is a necessity. The man of to-day has a wider field 
of interest than his fathers had—far wider than he had ten years ago. 


.s) 


The new world in which we live has given guide ‘hit surveys the vast fields of fact 
birth to a new appreciation of the value of ated, geography and biography—the com- 
accurate knowledge. History is being forged bative grounds of politics and religions 
on the anvil of time after the nations have been the fascinating realms of all the science; 
through the furnace of war. Intelligent com- and all the arts, giving concise, accurate and 
prehension of what is taking place day by day expert explanations of everything of human 
before our eyes demands an “‘at-the-elbow” interest. Such a guide is 


‘HARMSwoRT HS” 


UNIVERSAL 


ENGYOPUPEDIA 


EW from cover to cover, “* Harmsworth's Universal Encyclop¢tia” is not a hash of any 
earlier work—is not a collection of forbidding treatises. The “ dead-wood” that 
cumbered many former encyclopedias is non-existent. This encyclopedia rises to the 

demand of the new era. It is popular, informative, and owes more to the generous use of 
illustrations than any other encyclopedia ever published. 





Issued in twelve sumptuous volumes, it is the last 
word in general knowledge. Its 453 contributors 
were guided by a master hand who held his team of 
experts rigidly to the main essentials of concise state- 
ment,avoidanceof unnecessary technicalities, and cry- 
stal-clear elucidation of every themeofhumaninterest. 


Fifty thousand separate entries, nearly twenty-five 
thousand illustrations, a lucidity of treatment that 
makes perusal a pleasure—these are some of the 
qualities that lift‘ Harmsworth’s Universal Encyclo- 
pedia” into a class of its own and make it a desirable 
possession in every household. 
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: HE Gunn Bookease ts at once a 
- I handsome piece of furniture and 
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A man travels 
first-class for 
extra comfort. 
With equal fore- 
thought he buys 


LD BLO 


CUT PLUG 


1-0z. Packet 1/34 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 
}-lb. Tin . 5/2 
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Have you a SAGGING MATTRESS? | 





Look under the 
bed when some- 
one lies on it. 
No wonder you 











have bad nights. y 
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“SLEEPEEZIE” REINFORCEMENT 


The “ Sleepeezie” is a soundly constructed trellis 
frame, easily fixed under any mattress (spiral or 
diamond). On this are many strong coil springs 
which support and make even a worn-out mattress h 
ideally and permanently comfortable; in fact as I 
good as the best box spring mattress at a fraction I 
of the cost. Our terms are eloquent of our trust in 
you, and of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” t 
¢ 
f 
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SEND NO MONEY, = CARRIAGE PAID 
but give width of bed ON APPROVAI 
and mention the 14 DAYS. 
* SPECTATOR.” 
PRICE 
for beds up to: 
3ft. wide - - 15/— 
4ft. wide - - 19/- 
5ft. wide - - 23/— 
LISTS FREE. 
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A few days’ rest from ordinary food, and a change 
to Benger’s, works wonders. It gives the needful 


digestive rest with complete nourishment. 
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Support Empire Industry. 
URCHASE your linens from Robinson and 
Cleaver of Belfast. 

Every operation in the production of our linens, 
from the growing of the flax to the weaving and 
bleaching, gives employment to our werkpeople. 
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CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station in the United Kingdon. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26, MARKET STREET. 





ESTABLISHED 1868. 
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_The Th Tr of 


NLOI 


IN MOTORING. CYCLING, 
GOLFING, & LAWN TENNIS 


HE supremacy achieved by Dunlop products on the 

road, on the links, and on the court, is no mere chance. 
From the outset the Dunlop Company | las stood behind its 
products, and has set itself to acquire, by sheer perfection of 
workmanship and quality of material, a standard of value 
in all its products far superior to that offered by any other 
make. [hat it has succeeded is evidenced by the fact that 
Dunlop Tyres are now fitted by practically every manufac- 
turer of British cars. Dunlop ‘Maxfli’ Golf Balls dominate 
all competitions. Dunlop Lawn Tennis Balls, though 
newcomers in the realm of Tennis, have already been | 
enthusiastically acclaimed by most players of note. 

We are proud of the fact that this world wide supremacy 
has been achieved, and is being maintained, by British 
products—made in Britain entirely by stich workers. 
Much of the Dunlop success is due to the fact that Dunlop 
controls its own raw materials from their source. It grows 
its own rubber, manufactures its own cotton, and makes 
its own tools. When you buy a Dunlop product, you are 
not only getting the best possible value your money can 
buy ; you are also helping to provide more employment 
for British workpeople, and thus reducing the enormous 
amount of money spent on the ‘dole.’ Therefore— 


fit Dunlop-- 
play Dunlop 
and be satisfied 


BBER COMPANY LTD,, BIRMINGHAM, 
srancl throughout the World, 





DUNLOP Rt 
I 








C.¥.1. 91) 


BURBERRY 3 
OVERCOATS © 


provide dual service— 


OVERCOAT AND AG 
WEATHERPROOF 


ONE GARMENT 


on 
They ensure luxurious 
warmth and complete pro- 










it 
a 


tection against wet and 
wind, yet stil. maintain 
the natural ventilation 





essential to health. 


BURBERRYS’ STOCK 
includes coats for every 
purpose in materials of 


every degree of texture 





—ail notable for absence 

of weight, owing to the 1 

hne quality of the wools E | 

° bi . o-t 

tron. =which = Burberry oy 
clothes are wovel). be oreo tnd 


orate taieiae S.W. 1 


\lalesherl PARIS: and Agents in Provincial Towns. ' 





PUNCH 


CORONAS 


Havana's Best 

To offer Punch Cigars to your 
guest is a tribute to him and evi- 
dence of your own good faste. 
Punch Cigars are made in thirty- 
ene distinct sizes 

Punch Corona size, 2/- each. 

49/6 per box of 25. Everywhere. 


ers 


MELBOURNE Harr & je ee K.C. 2. 








PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 





Capital is usually required by a firm 


on the death of a partner. Life 
Assurance is the ideal way of 
providing the necessary amount. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 








THE STANDARD OF SAFETY 
THE STANDARD OF MERIT 
THE STANDARD ” SATISFACTION 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


With-Profit 
Rates for 


Excellent Bonus prospects for 
Exceptionally Low 


Non-Profit Policies. 


Pp olic ies, 


Write for particulars of the new 


FAMILY PROVISION POLICY 


(Leaflet “AC” 1) 


The ideal policy for Marriage 
Settlements, Death Duties, etc. 


to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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At Reduced Winter Fares 


(December-F ebruary) 


INDIA or CEYLON 





P50 


‘A \isit to India or Ceylon in mid-winter, entailing an absence 
from England of two months or less, will appeal to many people, 
—to those who wish to visit resident friends or relatives; to 
those who would see the enchantments of architecture with which 
India’s fascinating history has been enriched; to those who, 
loving India, hold the well-founded belief that India to-day— 
political eddies apart—differs but little from the India of earlier 
days, Ceylon, as a sunny winter resort, has a charm peculiar to 
itself To travel both ways between London and Marseilles by 
the P. & O. Sleeping Car Express will shorten the double journey 
(fare £120) by 13 or 14 days. . 


For Illustrated Hlandbooks “A Winter in India” and “ Ceylon 
—an Equatorial Playground,” with spectal steamer dates and 
cabin plans, apply: 


Pp ‘ CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 
H yy (F. H. GROSVENOR, Manager), 
} & © P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, 


NDON, S.W. 





. tt — at ttt 








atneaie mm CRLAMOUEASDLOROSCOCSLAASLACUOULALOGRQRCAASORSADARBSBROLODS | 


Sak op] 


Weekly Mail Service from Southampton 
via Madeira 
Fortnightly from London via Canary Islands 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 


TOURS to SOUTH AFRICA 


at Reduced Return Fares, December 11, 1925, & January 15, 1926. 


REGULAR SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA 
UNION-CASTLE LINE 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1}. 
TRUOGHCUCTTOUVTTEVSNTTTONTOT CN STCEESE 


| 
} 


RERUEBRALAADRAAAGARAGAAADAAARAARALEASOR DAG AAAREEARERESRCERDRAGBES: 
iach aaa cata 





COCTU TEC TT ITEC TTT ET ARTA eee Teese 











THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
“| APPEAL 


id women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
senerously in support of this great Service 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? | 





to the men 
who value 


The institution needs annually 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service 
Please send your 3/- TO-DAY and be 
‘*ONE IN A MILLION.”’ 
Will vow also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 
To p Harnowny, Grorcr F. Surr, M.A., 
Lionorary Treasure Secretary. 
ROYAL NATK NAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Lt.e-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 




















ee SC 
a 
Ancto-Amertcax Or Co., Utp., 36 Queew Anwxev’s Gate. Lonnoy, S.W.1 





WAITING FOR THE WORD 


A missionary in Portuguese West Africa 
tells of a Native Chief whe, while waiting for 
a teacher, used to prepare a room in his 
house for Divine service every Sunday. He 
arranged a table, covered it with a white 
_eloth, and placed therecn two Gospels trans 
lated into the native language. Then he 
called his family together and they knelt 
round the table while he prayed: “ O God, 
'I know not how ito read, but [ want to 
know who Thou art. Send me a_ teacher 
to teach me Thy words.” 

Which is the more pathetic case? Books 
and no readers: or, would-be readers and no 
books ? 

In Africa the Scriptures have been printed 
in the languages of tribes where as yet there 
are few readers. Other tribes whose child- 
ren are learning to read still possess no part 
of the Scriptures. 

Missionaries and the Bible Society work 
hand in hand to meet the needs of Africa. 
The Bible Society's part is to supply the 
Scriptures. The demand grows larger every 
year as education advances. 

Gifts wili be gratefully received by the 
Secretaries, The British and Foreign Bible 


Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C., 1. 
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ow 
and Rita 


BUILD 

} BOARD’S PATENT 
“WIRE TENSION” 
GREENHOUSES. 








SOUHOTUTTSTTTT TTT TTT eee ae eae 








IRON FRAME, FLAT GLASS, 

NO ROOF PAINTING, NO PUTTY, 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE CLIPS. 

Cak k ou and 


SKINNER, BOARD & CO., 


and ifeattig Spectattsts, 


Bedminster Works, BRISTOL. 


juli parlicuiars Jron:— 





Grechnouse 





DAOKTTTGAGATKGEATINGGT TTT STSTT TT CTE TPT Vee eaRees 


“i Rubbish, 


~ burnt in safety 















The pr Iblem « f the + ae 
unsanitary and unsightly 
RUBBISH HEAP is 
completely and economi- 
Wilmot’s 
‘tor has been com- 
mended by santtary 


on hygienic 


7 7 
Cally solved. 


es 
GestTu¢ 


authorities 


grounds, 


Mav be used in the 


smallest care n \ th 
satet) 
The broken = sketch 


shows the interior, which 
is both simple and se 
{ihe lly 


a 
constructed 





In WILMOT’S DESTRUCTOR 


4H Garden and Household Refuse is quickly 
and safely converted into a valuable potash. 
Needs no fue!. Easily started by a lighted 
newspaper en the ground. In five sizes from 


35/- 


S. VM. WILMOT & Co. Ltd., The Marsh, Bristol. 


, 
ne care 











Prepaid Classified Adbertisements, 








For Sale and Eo Ket. 


W ESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness.—~ 
SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy positions aud surround- 
. i, well decorated, every modern and sanitary 
to £150 yearly. No premiums, fixtures 
: ‘ r-Mare 





ings (sea and land views), self-containe 
convenience, Rentais (inclusive). £8 
iree.—Apply HENRY BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston-supx 


ed 











Attractive House to Let furnished. Jan. 


derate terms.—M. B., Trevail, GGrampound, 


ORNISH VILLAGE. 
to June, Modern conveniences. Me 
|} RIGHTON, SUSSEX: 


and attendance fo 








Service Flat with every convenience 
, i1,”’ Marine Square, 





the Se 





winter mor a-front 











J. geoeonge: SUSSEX, ‘Sonoma,’ Park 
room, Dining Sitting and eight bedrooms. H. 
attendance.—MANAGERESS., 





Drawing- 
baths, every 


Road. 
and C, 


with 


convenience, 


Wanted. 





Appointments, Ke.. Wacant and 





i. IVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN, 


SENIOR LECTURER IN CLASSICS 


Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER, 





Salary.—£450 per annum nnual rements of £25 to £650 per annum 
rt £40 will be I ‘ t passage ch penses 
I is tot 4 med on J lst, 1926 
In addition to oti lassical teacl 1 lecta will be required to undertake 
work in t! i Classical Hist wl } hould hold special qualifications, 
: 1 — 1 
Applications and ¢oy of té nik 1 i iu} 


Office of the for the Union of 


London, W.C. 2 (from whom forms cf application 


High Commissicner 























| obtained), net jater than October Sist, 1¥z 
hai NT Y¥ BOROUGH OF PRESTON, 
SPPOINEMENT ©} RT DIRECTOR AND CURATOR, 
he Corporation of Preston in t tion of Art Director 

wad Curator of the Harri t& iM n which contains paintings in 
oil and water-colour, statuary and works of applied and decorative art, ani also 
Natural History exhibi 

I sive commencing § 0 5 mn 

Candidates must have hb Xperien i manag t and ynitrol « Ait 
Gallery and Museum, and be able to det rate dil re 

The successful candidate will be required to p a medical examination and to 
~ontribute to the Council's Superannuation Scheme 

Applications, endorsed i ter and (Curat ’ on forms to be obtained from 
the undersigned, and accompe d by ples of t ent testimonials to be sent 
to the Town Clerk, Preston, no tl! = iK on the 3ist October, If 


| mended 





SLERED HOWARTH, | 
Town Hall, Preston Town Clerk, 


usth Septembe 925. 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
TRURO TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 

WANTED, IMMEDIATELY, an ASSISTANT MASTER for Commercial Subjects 

and able to assist with general wor ‘ holding a good Degree in COMMERCE 


or ECONOMICS preferred 





Salary aceording to Burnham Award for Technical Sch 
Forms of Application may be obt rom the PRINCIPAT hnical Schools, 
Irnro (on receipt of a stamped ressed foolscap envelop to whom they 


should be returned as soon ssible 
Education Department, 
County Hall. 
28th September, 19 


as px 


rruro 


K ELLY ( 


The READ-MASTERSHIP of this Sctioo] will be April, 1926, owing to 
the Resignation of Mr. H. V. Plum, M.A. — By the t Scheme the Head- 
must be a member of the Church of England, but it is not required that he 





OLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
eant bi 


rms of thie 


mastet 


should be in Holy Orders Applications for the post, accompanied by copies of 
recent testimonials. should be received before November 2nd, 1925, by the under 
signed, from whom furthe information may t obtained The Salary is £1,200 


House 
MATHEWS, 
Tavistock, 
Clerk to the Trustees, 


rept free, but without boarding 
WwW. W. 


Solicit« 


with residence, 





CAREERS 
upatio: itisw 
lit Street, 


always gives help in the 
well-informed, practical 
2 


JOURNAL OF 
hoosing an o 

. y from 61 Cond 
EDUCATED 


to tweive 


MPHE 
pre bom ol 
and interesting Is. & COT 


de in scop 
Londor 








GIRLS.—Unique Training 
mouths. Residential Hostels recom- 
through Appointments Department.— 
STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO- 

WC. 1. 


AREERS FOR 

in Secretarial Method. Six 

and posts after training secur 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAI 
CLATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square 





NAREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—A_ book in 
C which over 1@0 professions for girls are de ibed, with all information as to 
Price, 2s. 6d post free, 2s. 94.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 

LTD 4 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 





training 
LISHING CO., 








TICAR (45) single: would resign Benefice for new sphere 
/ 


Instit Ac. At 


hon 





of worl Warden or Chaplain of Boys or @& 
Dominior Tenure must be guaranteed Salary required, £350.—Box 13M 
the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.. 2, 
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3 | 1 geet GiRLS SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
Lectures, Scholarships, Xr. Climate bracing and sunn 
> a aapaalaeete < “ soun ation on Public School lines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL fo gi 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. Prac ye . a vc PPER SCHOOL oe 9 14 to 19 years. for gicts, 
aA Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing, 
SPECIAL LECTURES, MICHAELMAS TERM, 1925. ‘I He PHILOSOPHY OF | Lsvort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester. Liverpool. 
PLATO. Protcssor K. SF. ae M.A. , Mondays at 2.50 . brary < | __For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. i 
: wr particulars may be otal Loh » SECRETARY, | = oO oO TT - ae - 
Si LL. \TAvHE DOWNS SCHOOL SEAFORD, 











* han. ov Gabroce, K.4., O.M., FERS 

SESSION 1925-26 
s¥labus of lectures for the 
available and can be obt 

Londo, W.C. 2. 

The tollowing courses of Lectvres begin in the forth 
“Problems of Phile ophy,’ by the Hon. Bertrand Ruy 
* Moderna Tendencies m Political Theory,” by Mr Harold J. Laski. M.A. 

* Psychology by Professor T. H. bear, U.Se., MLA 
Those desiring to enter for any course of lectures 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Resideat and Day Pupil 


7) HE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHLLOSOPHICALSTUDIES. 
yu President—The Rt. Hon, Th 
a 





on hesinabed October = 1925, is now 
DIR Et row.” Ss, 








ained on application to th Kingsway 


owing Michaelmas term: 





suoukd register now 








PASTBOL RNE 
SC HOOL OF 
subjects taught. 
Certifieates granted 
Ist Class Diploma, | 


NSTEY PHY SIC AL T RAINING 
Rirmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), 
Women) in Swedish Hducational Gymnastics, 
Dancing, Hockey, Eacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Hygiene ne pure &e. ‘Three Years’ Course. 


THE EASTBOURNE 
All Domestic 


mcicnee 





Principal, Miss RANDALL 


finburgh Training School 








COLI " if irdington, 
offers complete Teachers’ Training 
Medical Gyinnastics and Massage 
Methail, Swimming Anatomy, 
Prospects on ap ition. 














} ROEBI BEL EDUCATIONAL 
rERACHERS 





INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 





GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE. SW 15. 
PEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
‘ es » and Hon. Secretary, Me. (. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hoa. Treasurer 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—lor informatio n concerning Scholarchips Loan Fund and Grants 
trom A « Board of Education apply to the Principal, Mi h. LAWRENCI 


you ‘should know “the ANSWE R 


tog 
SOCTALISTS oa “COMM NISTS 


Our Correspondence Courses will teach ot how, 
Free Bookict from CHIEF CLERK, 
Auti-Socitiist Unieu 
SS Vietoria Street, SW 


zs — = —=> ——_ = = 


Bovs Schools oad € alleges. 


EDMUND’S 





WT. SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
te Fine healthy situation, High ground overlooking City. 

‘Twenty acres of playing flelds. Se — Junior School, 

Preparation for Universities, Ariny, 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. 


i i RNSIDE, M 


, Head-Master. 


CHOOL, Win 





(j4NForRD Ss ¢ 


An Examination will be held during the first w 
ol One 





BORNE, 


ek in July, 1926, for the 
Scholarship, value £100, and SIX Scholarships value & 


awarding 
0 downwards, open 











to boys under 14 on Sune Lat, 1926 toys under (5 on the same date may compet 
for one of the Scholarships, but a higher stan dard of work will be expected. 
_ For perticulars: apply to the HEADMASTER. 
DWARD se. SCHOOL 


ING 1D 
BURY ST. EDMUND's. 


49 Boarder?, 80 Day boys, Prep. Department 
Woli-run boarding-house, Games, OT... Scouts, Physical Training 
Fees, £22 per term 
‘ad- Master ; a. M Wapaor M.A., Oxon. 
ARROW HEDGES SCHOOL, ¢ ARSH ALTON. 
and Healthy situation on Surrey Hills. Sons of Profes 
Surrounded 150 acres, Ulastrated pro spectus, Apply Secretary. 


Sound teaching. 





Beautiful 
sional Men. 


Girls 





Schools and Colleges. 


| INGHOLT ‘HOOL FOR 
seendnnen SURREY. 
Head- Mistress : 





GLRLS, 


sraciag ~~ Good education 
Miss F. M.S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.) 


DIV ISILON. 
Wrington, Somerset 
TAUNTON, Head-Mistress 
Pees £150, girls over 14, £180, 

So HOOL OF S. MAR Y AND S. ANNE, 
b STAFFORD.—Several Exhibitions of £55 a 
ottered for ¢ September, For particulars apply to the 


MM!" socax 





W TOODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.-WESTERN 
Provost Rey a a THER NGTON 


S$ KATHERINE’S HEATHERTON PARK: 
Mies FE. M. HARTNELL, MA, tated 


ABBOTS BROML E Y, 


year and a few of £55. year are 


HEAD-MISTR ss 


IRONSIDE BUREAU. 


ALISTHA AX® Seeaanee aa Al ON, 
Prospe tus on apprics ‘ m. 73 Gower Street, Wo ! 
( VE R DAL i SCHOOL, F AR L! ¥ HALL, near Oakamoor, 
N. Staifs. (rood ef rowrd education for fimitet number of Girls 
harm'ng country resileace, 6.0 ft. above sea leve Principals Miss PICKAR D. 


and Miss ht Is. 


H i ae oe ae a Ge D, 
0 OXNHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principul- Miss Wallis, 
Private Residential School for Girls, ‘Tele. : 


M.A. (Newnham College) 





* Watford €16." 
3oark ling Schoo! 
WHEELER 
entire chorse if des'trei. 


Sr. HE! L ¥ Ns, € COC KE RMOU TH.— 
i in the Lake Distriet.  Prineypal—Miss 


Special terms for ministers’ and muissiont ries’ datgtite 5 


for Girls 


rRaa2uwWenhza &. 
BROURNEMOUTIL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL TOR GIRLS, 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONAS, M.A. DD 

Prineipil: Mist M. DAVER, BA London 
The School stands in ifs own gvromadsa of lv “res. f2emne Uournemouth Tay 
Bitrance Seholarships " 
Prospectus irom the PRINCIPAL, ° Wentworth,’ 
ourpemouth  Cotlegirte 





Coliewe Road, Bourncmout' 


, 
Seclovets tek, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, 
Modera History, Somerville College, 
tracing air from Downs | and 


Honours School of 
Oxford. 
ca. 








Pribate Tuition, Ke 


yon N DUXBURYS ELOCUTLON SCHOOL 
e HARRY DUXSURY—Uxpression, ete HAROLD HORTON—Voive, ete, 
Appivy SECRET “AR \ 4h Wobura Square, London, W.C. 1. Tel Mu eum 2886. 


i he NCH. — Conversation, Pre paration for Examinations, 
Vonsi “tl LE RO 2i) ) Harrington Road, London, S.W.7 


translations 





























"Foreign. 
kK RENC ‘H. 
| To meet the deman! of parents seckiug a comfortable HOME in Which t ST} 
may, following upon t wiv public school education, receive the b - 'TION in 
| the FRENCH LANGUAGE, Mr. Wataey, an ex-public school mom, born in France 
| has founded an institution 50 miles from Paris on th best public ol anu N University 
| lines Vor this purpos* the Chateau de Boulains situated in _ beautiful region of 
the Vorest of Fontainebleau, with 700 acres of magnificent shooting land, has beeq 
acauicod Here, under ideal conditions, candidatos receiy th best 
instruction in Freneh from highly qualified French professor Minimum 
cours’, three months Menthly examinations and progress reported. Only 
French spoken (compulsory) Riding, tennis, golf, ete., et Open only to 
public school and University men. The Institut> is highly recommended by the 
authorities of the Universities of both countries 
Apply to: W.S. WATNEY, Choteau de Boulains, Valence-en-Brie (Ss. ct Ma 
Rowe- —SIGNORINA BOSCHETTI, M.B.E., receives girl 
iving school ia her CASA DE STUDIO, 82 VIA SAVOLA Highly recom 
mended by Mra. G. M TREVELYAN Briti-h liatian League, 7# Grosvenor=t. W.t. 





JP ONTALNEBLE, AU, FRANCE. —Mr. Copland Perry, M.A A., 
Ph.D., Lie. Os L. Preparation for FOREIGN OFFICE, CONSULAR, and 
UNIVERSITY (RESPONSIONS, fe DEXAMENATIONS. Residence in French family, 
French tecturer. Golf Penni Riding Write Box ‘1506 Spectator You kK St. Wie, 


Scholastic Suen 


DVICE ABOUT 
é HOME or on the CONTINENT, and pd he ESTABLISHMENTS 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., f 
is given free of charge by 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Lendon, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 5873. 
Fducational Agents. VFatablished 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Ihring & Co., are personally acquainted with nearly all Schor 
Irincipais in the country. They will also be glad to suppiy full information ada; 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Wer 
Agriculture and Horticulture 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PAR ENTS 


S | SHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
b TUTORS. for ARMY and ALI EXAMS. 
CLERGY RLCEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, — be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rou vh idea of fees should be given 

JI& I. P A'TON, _ Edu ational % mon Street, _Lond mm, E.C. 4 


> @ 














‘HOOLS, AT 









HOOLS 





YUTORS. 


teliable information and advice concerning the most suitable 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of feea, &e.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
‘Telephone: Gerrard "3272 (2 lines) 
“SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schouls in existence, 

2s _Post tree $3 


establishments 
kind of school, 








Publishers of 
price 2s 6d , 








Authors, ‘Tppeturiting. 


Xe, 
Rexarp MASS SEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY. 108 Victoria Str et, 


| as N Money by Your Pen. 
: 4 to write, 





London , S.W 1 





Unique postal course: How 
what to write about, where to sel! Expert guidance, real training 

! sich tree Rx it Institute (De pt. 85). 13 Vi ‘cite Danes [5 = 
AC (THORS should forward Novels, Poems, 

t tikiren, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs, to Mr 
29 Lud ate Hill, London. No Reading Fees 








“Stories, Tales for 
ARTHUR STOCKWELL, 
Is tablishe “d 1RQ8 


UTHORS WANTED.—Poems. Plavs. Novels, Children’s 


Publisher, 





Stories, ote Kuown or unknown writ CLAUDE ‘st AC EY LTD, 
27 Chane Lane, WiC'.2. Est. 1919 
| {TERARY TY PEW RITING of every desi scription © carefully 
4 and prowptiv executed. MSs. 1 er 1,000 wo , Carbon Cop sd. pet 
1.000 Mie NANCY MCFARLANE ( 11 Palmeina Avenn West cliff-on-Sea 
: i EWRITING, 10d. per 1.000. Prompt and careful work, 
Also Duplicating. —-WEATHERLEY, 5 The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, 
poe a 
‘YPEWRITING.—- 8d. 1.0005 words, includin paper and 
HOt ace Over 61.000 words Sd Very prompt return Miss DOREHILI 
bear Ruel 
Saas. ‘he 
. ONTINENTAL AUTOMN TOURS Fasc inating . Interesting : 
/ eo vorted os ludependent Travel at inelusi charges Cruise to ft 
of the South Pacifie leaves LEugtand in Docember. Consul FOURS Alt ny 


TiVUl,” Tl, High Hetborn, Wit 
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HT RB OD W ORL D rT GO U & ee ’ 
Leaves London November 14th, 7 months, escorted by | “ 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. ; | 
November 14th, Part I, INDIA, BURMA, CEY LON, 4 mor ths, | F 
January —_ Part II, WORLD TOUR, 5 months. b &o G | td 
59 Au kiand Road, LONDON, 8.E. 19. } a er wyer . 
—_——— — | fi} 
i fl WILL PUBLISHI 
For the Cable, Ke. | 
THOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with DURING THE AUTUMN 
stones _ - ad Ibs., 89, 3d., post free. Put up in strong 
ns.—THE -WHURS' LING CO., Loxwood, Sussex. eae . 
an pn one | Critical Essays 
OULTRY.—Prime Tender Roasting Fowl and Ducks, 7s. and * oe oa de a a SD ne 
Ss. Pair; ” young Geese, &s. each Trussed. Post Free, tcliable rHE | By OSBERT BURDETT, author of The Beardsley Periad. 
MANAGER, Produce Stores, Rosscarbery és. or 7s. 6d. net 
OU JOULTRY. —Prime Roasting Fowls and Ducks, 6s. 6d. pair; ? ’ enGe.1G9 
bs by > . ’ “nis, . = 
Fatted Geese, 7s. cach; trussed. Cash.—Miss PARKER, Victoria House |} Poems, 1909-1925 
carb a .. | 5 ae > . « ' 
Rosscarbery, Cor a By T. S. ELIOT. Abo s, 6d. ne 
OULTRY.— Largest Harvest Fowls, 6s. 6d., 7s., 8s. pair; Containing all Mr. 3 f \ hat he he 
Fatted Ducks, 7s. 6d., Ss. 6d Large Boiling Fowis, 6s.: Fatted Geese, 7s. | to preserve, 
each, trussed ; postage paid; reliable.—Miss DEMPSEY, Poulterer, Rosscarbery, . 
‘ork, | Dramatis Persone 
ae. i ae ARTHUR SYMONS. Ss. Gd. net 
Miscellaneous. Twenty essays, on literary ond of! ot previously 
oF , A'S EE ; " | ecied in book form. , : pers — 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of | a oa 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Retreshment House Association, yf > Pr Fa: e 
itd. P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. | Lhe Isles of Fear : > Truth about the Philippines. 
——— . . omereeetis By KATHERINE <7 ig phe an introduction by Lone! 
ALUABLE CHINA and Antiques of all kinds skilfully | CerTIs "Ab ne Oi 
repaired. Best work, rivetting rarely necessary. Brie-a-brac Repairs. | wi ; - e, Seer 
2 Hatton Garden, E.C.1 | Phe problem of Philippine covernn "+ an portant worl 
a : : — - - | for tucents olf :mye é we } wtion jh rated with + i ‘ 
ZAENUINE AUTOGRAPHS. Queen Victoria, Byron, Sir | photographs, 
J Robert Peel. Hannah More, Gladstone, Brougham Scott, Russell, etc. What | a 
offers ’—Apply : Mrs. WILLIAMSON, Brook, Godalming. Patience 
EURASTHENIA, ALCOHOLISM, Ete.—Individual Psycho- 3y BENJAMIN VALLOITTON. Translated by Mrs. 
therapeutic and Miectrtenl treatment in nursing home near London. Apply | ALLINGHAM. With a prei by HinaAIRE BELLoc, 
box 1308, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. } . About 7 1 t 
a cota Sn . About 7s. 6d. ne 
NES é STRIKING AND SKILFUL PRODUC TION. Pewter | The story ef Froidevaux and lis victory over pain. An issu 
Pottery Ware. British Hand-made. Wonderful metallic effect resembling | ing Narration ct fe Km elf-conquest that is a wonderi 
AN Distinct and Original designs. Teapots, Coffee Pots, Jugs, Basins, Bulb | | testimony io the grande of the human spit 
bowl, Fernpots, Candlesticks, Vases, et Snatches from unsolicited Testimonials: | 9} 
1,“ Pewter was especially admired. 2. “ Articles sent are beautiful.’ Liberal | >. . ~ as naere D ro5n o08 Sas, ga: * ameeaee 
Discount to Bazaar Organisers, St llholders, ete. Illustrated Price Lists upon On the I anel = General Practice as a ¢ ean. 
application. Write, Call or "Phone 2395 Victoria.—VICFORIA ART LOUNGE, By a PANEL DOCTOR. About 6s. net 
Dept. 25, 25,91 Victoria Street, We: tininste r, London, §.W. 1. i y 7 P ’ 
Teta —_— —: - ~ - } ri t ‘ ie 1 ) dect 
TEW CLOTHES FOR OLD.—Cut your Tailors’ Bills in half by } n their profess , 
P having your Overcoat, Suit, Cierical Garments, Costumes, etc., turned and | A 
mtailored by the Actual Tailors. Write for Des. Price List. Send Garments for | a er ae 
Free Estimate.—Suit Turning Co., Ltd. (Dept. Sp.), Reg. Office & Works : 52 Hounds- 
ditch, London, E.C. 1. ’Phone: Avenue 5721. Works open for inspection at all times. 28/29 Southampton Saecek. | Strand, W.C. 2. 
TIT whi Tal 7k Lis ~~ Ware i : ; | 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value, | 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 


Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 
otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

Ss. ¢ "ANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester 


LJAVE you 


Estd. 1850. 


you Cockroaches ?—You can’t keep them if you use 

Plattis, the guaranteed scientific remedy which has stood test of 39 years, 
Tins Is, 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from Sole Makers :—HOWAR/THS, 473 Crookes 
moore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, KOOTS’ Branches, Stores. Larger Sizes for 
export, lower rates. 




















AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPL are. —Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free HENRY B. “WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
london, W. 1. 
“Hotel Directory. 
ALPINE SPORTS, rT Di, HOTELS. 
s BRITISH CLIENTELE, BEST SPORTING FACILITIES. 
MURREN js Paracke HOTEL YES ALPRS, EGE 
REGINA, AND THREE OTHERS. 
MALOJA MALOJA PALACE, 
PONTRESINA SCHLOSS, PARC. 
MORGINS GRAND HOTEL 
WENGEN .. . BELVEDERE, 
LERGUN ; KuRHATS., 
PLANS FROM SECRETARY, 


5eN ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 1. 





L Oo a DON Old-Estbd, High-Class Residential 
; : Tr Hotel famed for quiet comfort, and 
FLOR ENC EK HOTE Ly excellent cuisine. Passenger Liit. 





19/20, LANCASTER GATE, Radiation Stoves with slot meters 
HYDE PARK, W.2 all bedrooms. Terms, including 
Few yards Park. Kensington Gardena. Preakfast, Luncheon, Tea, Dinner, 
"Buses and Lubes to all parts London Raths, Hoots, Attendance from 
and Suburbs. 3) to 44 Guineas Weekly. Daily 
Phone: Paddington 4676. from 13,6. Room, Breakfast, 
lelegrams: Baths, Boots, Attendance from 
* Florenotel, 2 ra ld Lond n.” 8,6 to 10,6 daily. 
H OT E L CON & TF AN CR, 
23 LANCASTER GATE. 

Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stene’s throw 
“f and overlooking Hy de Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly fur- 
ished cn the lines of a Private Honse. Gas fire and telephones in all bedrooms, 


by arrangement. Lilt. Terms 
a night (Bed, Breakfast, 


Self-contained Suite 
6d.aday. From 8s. 6d. 
Paddington S083, 


ieod food and good cooking. 
from 3h guineas weekly From 12 
Vs uth and Attendance) Telephone : 


THE KING'S HOTEL. 
struction now completes. Hot 
improvements Own market 











Centre best part of 
and Cold water all bedrooms 
modern garden and Poultry Farm, 

pone “4G 

L, LAN WAT 
| nt motoring 


| Ol RNE we 


rE R HOTEL, Bridge of Allan, 1, Stirlingshire. —Excel- 
for Trossachs, Rob Koy Cor ntry L arge Garden Ez wn Tennis, 
TH : CRAG HALL.— Private ‘Hotel. Finest 
Mm ) application to Egerton Hine, Propyietor. Peleg 
Cragged,” Me nemouth, ‘Fnone: 269 ournemeuth, 





entt 








JOSEPH ¢ 


The 


OCTOBER, 192 
POLICY. 


CONTI 
HIS 


jest neal REVIEW. 


AILLAUN: THE MAN AND 





Py Sire Triomas Barcrey, 
NOTES FROM GENEVA, by HuGcu F. Spenper. 
| DEMOCRACY AND SYNDICALISM. By Sir J. A. R. Marriorr, M.P. 
! RUSSIA'S SOVIET GOVERNMENT. By J. D. Waveney 
JHE FRENCH IN SYRIA. By H. Cuartes Woops. 
IS THERE PROTECTION AGAINST BOLSHEVISM? = By Joun Derr. 
OUR CLASSICS TO-DAY. By J. P. Pesteare, Litt.D. 
HOW ENGLISH WRITERS HAVE INFLUENCED FRENCH 
| LITERATURE. By Anpre Fontaina 
| PAUL-LOUIS COURIER (; 25). ty Prof. E. Wrerxiry 
| SIR HERBERT BAKKER Ry W. 1 Livny Wi 
| WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, By Arrucr Kitron. 
| THE PARIS ENHIBITION, By Grratp M PLL. 
| IHE REWARDS OF COURAGE. By Are Wa 
|} CURRENT LITERAT E. Ry S. M. } 
| LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
| _—_ 
' 





PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 










deals with reactions; one says “black,” and 
you think of white; smoke and you think 
of fire; ‘‘ books,” and you think of Bumpus. 
That is the genuine reaction, and Bumpus are 


their power (which is con- 
uch reactions profitable to 
their huge stock, competent 
they can get the very 


doing everything in 
siderable) to make 

their clients. With 
staft and good ser 
book that you want. 


Whenever you think of ‘‘ Books,’* 
think of Bumpus 


vice 


Write for Catalogues aud Descriptive Booklet 
ry T 
J. & E. BUMPUS 
IMITED 

350 Ox ued St., London, W.1 

By Appoiniment to His Majesty th King 
*‘Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
CP FPP LDE LPI II IIIA LEIP IDI. 
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BES TARISMED DAZ 


In the very front rank 


of the great Insurance Companies of the world. 


THE PH CENIX ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


For all classes of Insurance 


Branches & Agencies in all Countries. 
Head Office: london, E..C.4 








Pheenix House. King William St., 

















AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


Assets on ee oe ee oe -.  &56,000,000 
Annual Iacome ., ou re «é ee £8 300,000 
The A.M.P. Society's premium rates are lower than the ave rage, 


it clistribules its w nMe divisible surplus annually among its policy 
holders, it values its liabilitics on the most striugent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combiuation of a tow expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortalily experience 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 





net cost, with perfect security, are invited to iavestigate these 
claims, 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 
LONDON OPVice: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C, Visuer, Manager for the United Kivgdom 
ij —————————— = eterna nro — SS a 
li} 
|| October, 1925. . Gd. net. 
| 
i 
i - —— _— . 
i Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
} QUEEN’S FOLLY: Conclusion. By Stanley JT. Weyman 
|| THE HEINE OF THE “ HARZREISE.” Ry Orlo William 
LA VENTE DES VINS DES HOSPICES DE BEAUN! 
|! By Kk. f. H. T-R. 
i} A HORROR OF PARKNESS: A Short Story. 

Ry Claude E. Benson 
| IN THE HEART OF AUSTRALIA By Robert M. Macdonald. 
I © POOR MR. TIBBS A Shori Siory Ry Penny C. Stokes. 
THE GRANDFATHER OF MELODRAMA By M. 3. Landa. 
i “PLIES ”: A Short Story. Gy Meret LY Blan see 
|| ITALIAN BANDITTI IN 1820: 1. Ry George Griffil 

LITERARY ACROSTIC No, 32. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents. October, 1925. 3/6 net. 
CONFLIC iyo TENDENCIES IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
| » EV ‘ELICAL, By the Rt. Rev. E. A. KNOX, D.D. 
| (formerly Bishop of Manchester). 
i II, ANGLO-CATHOLIC, By the Rev. Professor GOUDGE, D.D. 
lll, MODERNIST. y the Rev. HENRY D. A. MAJOR, D.D, 
| THE ki FORMATION OF POLITICS By J. A. HOBSON. 
THE SIT yet = IN MOROCCO By Sir CHARLES HOBHOUSE 
| IREL AND TER THE STORM By HUGH A. LAW 
|} THE LIRERAL PARTY: WHAT SORT OF FUTURE 
| By A MEMBER OF THE } ay! PARLIAMENT 
ITALY IN THE LEV AN By ANTHONY DELL 
NEW ZEALANLYS COMING =a 
~ CONSTANCE CLYDE 
THE FALLACIES OF CURRENT CANCER-RESEAKCG 
By HERBERT SNOW, M.D. 
! THE NEXT STEP IN EDUCATION x. REFORM 
i T. EDMUND HARVEY 
| DANTE AS A POLITICAL THINKER By AMBROSE PARSONS 
j sees ot PHILOSOPHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ARBOUR OFFICE By A. HELEN WARD 
A rl i FOR JAMES If By Professor W. E. BROWN 


By GEORCE GLASGOW 


FOREIGN AFPAIRS 
AND) REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 














= deen 


‘Wty ti HCI ih 


} 
j 


MA iii 


NINETEENTH) 
CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


= CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER : -———_'= 


Britain and the Dominions. By the Hon. A. §, 
Maccoum, Member of the Legislative Council! of New 
Zealand. 

Modern Tendencies in Scotland. By Lewis Spence, 

A Policy of [Imperial Migration. 

By the Right Hon. Sir Joan Ross, Bart. 


ee 


ei 














HAMIL th 


=| Chaos in Industry. By WittiaM SAnversoy, 
=| Protection. By Jonn R. Remer, MP, 
=| The Meaning of the Gold Standard. 


= By Franxg Mornis, 
=| Al Azhar University. = 


By Prerre Arminvon and Pierre Crasirigs, 
Christian Missions in Nigeria. 
By Captain J. F. J. Fivzparrice, 
Christian Science : 
= (1) Christian Science Healing. 
= By Caartes W. J. Tennant, 
= (2) Mens Sana in Corpore Sano. 
= By the Rev. C. H. Paicuarp. 


Aseptic Surgery in the Fourteenth Century. 


By G. D. Hinptey, M.C., M.D, |= 
=| Botany in Shakespeare. By Morton Luce. 
= Sophistication. By Craupe C. Wasaseen, 


By Joun Pacer. 


By R. M. Fox. 


Antic Literature. 
Among the Dead. 


CONSTABLE: London Bombay Sydney. 








3s. net. 














AURELIO cat neh 


BT th 


= iii UR TAR TAME 


A LONDON poe CLUB 


for Public School, Service, 
Professional, and Business Men. 





and bed-sitting rooms; central h 
valeting; club lounges; card 
barber’s 


300 hed Tooms 
constant hot w 
room, bilitard room, silence room; 

Moderate prices; good cooking ; meals optional 

For particulars and forms of application for ‘1 own, 
Country, and Overseas membership write to Sx 


CONNAUGHT CLU B, 


Marble Arch, W. 2. 


ater; g vod 


shop 


75 Seymour Street, 











= FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS’ 


hitb iit iY ada al dt fli 


Casanova’s Memoirs 
ON MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


We ha e the 


Edition, printed only, 


GLa 


Limited an Numde 
published by the Cas 


ired some Sets of 
for Subsertbers 





= Society in 1922, at £19 10s. It is in 12 vols., 4to, boards, pert 
ment backs hand- -made pape Trenslated ‘nelish » Ar 
Machen. This edition i ry re print t] hich 
een out of print many years and ve scarce, Je ie 

= for 9. cash, or £1 1s. > al “followed by a fe no 
payments. Send for fvll particulars ard specimen volume 0 
upprova!, queting Offer 462. This edition will increase in 

= THAT BOOK YOU WANT! Foyles con supply it. Over 1,200,000 

= volumes (second-hand and new) on every conceiy subie : 

= stock, inelu di ng Rare Books -“_ Out a P rind Boo: T we 

= Departmental Catalogues issued. thine requirements or i 
ard avitable cat < ee will be sent poct tree. 

= THAT BOOK YOU DO NOT WANT! Foy'es © buy it--a 


ume up to a library. 


PARADISE. 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
VORP aa nn 


PTO LAEEEESTa TY LU aka tha acre cu dates SNM Linked betes 











UNECONOMIC EXPENDITURE BY SIR JOSIAH STAMP; 
TWO POEMS BY C. HENRY WARREN: PACT AND pRoTo. 
COL BY VICE-AOMIRAL DRURY-LOWE; JOHN BRIGHT BY 
F. W. RAFFETY; STOCKHOLM’S CHALLENGE TO CHRIST- 
ENOOM BY T. 8. KASPAR; “CRISIS” BY PERCY RIPLEY. 
PRovTHERE Wai Ovt 
Surnith Sevenpence, post 


her Vir dence of Alessr 
I Ci 


o—_ an 
— ——— 


iw rn 
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Dt Hn is 
:  Sidew ‘ek & ‘hee kson, | IN KENTISH 
E : Its Ancient Roads and Shrines 
2 Announcements | Written and Mlustrated by WILLIAM COLES FINCH 
= = iz ‘ E 10s. 6d 
z SHAKESPEAR E: A SURVEY. ¢ T rea under consideration is “The Holy Land of G1 at 
2 By E.K. CHAMBERS. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. . ‘tain 1; here were the roger and het gods, the Staves of 
= This book, by the author of The Medieval Stage and er chiefs, the se her gle \ th 
2 The Elizabethan Stage, approaches the work of Shake- 
E wbeate sae the angle of zesthe tic criticism rather than ‘SIBERIAN aa Other Folk. Tales 
E that of hist rical investigation | 134 be | IL. L. INGH AM CORN ELL 
THE COLLECTED PLAYS OF JOHN 2! @ pyimisive sierature off teintite aces disteibated in thé 
DRINKWATER. a leimpire ot the Tsars, comprisit 205 «tf ; th notes. a full 
In two Volumes. Large 8vo. Buckram gilt, hit aphy and a copious ind 
S 6d. net each volume. n < ¥ ThA 1 
\lso a Special Edition on hand-made paper, cach copy MY DISILLUSIONMENT 
signed by the ag Not — Ry es copies IN R USSIA 
snted whic 200 are tor ale on irea pritain. a wal 
White buckrat - xed, 63s n t With EMMA ( : +: ~ em \ , eer 
Vith Introduction by R ECC NEES 
ROBERT BURNS. hee 
Mr. John Drinkwater’s new play will be @ “Emma Geldman is one of the great le of the world, 
oe shed on ¢ ee ei 12th. Crown 8Svyo. “ She is s37¢ ne" of integrity . She ha , en 
. _ Od. ital i ¢ at < ad ¢ 1 ; 
2 © . REC 4 | ) 
PLAYS 5 OF TO-DAY. FICTION 
Two volumes, each containing five full-length 
Plays. Cr. Svo, cloth. 5s. net per volumy MR. LYN K. E 
(sold separately). co ee ae 
,o)T ' ee de S. WENTWORTH JAMES 
fies FIRST VOLI nay = ; ‘7s 6d. : 
Apra Mm T.INCOL? John Prinkwate) THE BEATING HEART VICTORIA CROSS 7 6d 
Jane Cui St. John Ervine ASHES OF ROSES FRANCIA HOPE. 7s. 6d 
Hur Yonex Tsneninasce, —H Grangile-Barker. | SPLENDID ANGEL Se ee 
SECOND VOLUME (388 pages). MAID O’ THE MOORS P. HOOLE TACKSON. 6 
= Wren A Laurence Housman and 
2 ° P gy Piet = fee | PRACTICAL NUMEROLOGY 
= Tur New SIN ; acdonal aslings 
= Pompey THE GREAT John Mase field. ; And Character Analysis 
= Mary Broome. Allan Monkhouse. By C. G. SANDER, F.R.P.S., D.Sc. 
= RetnerFrorv & Son Githa Sowerby. 3s. 6d. net 


(MITIOR 


BATTLES BY S pe 
iy FE. KEBLE LATTERTON, author of 
* Sailing Ships,” ae etc. Large cr. 8vo, 
with 32 Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 


Descriptions of twelve of the world’s most famous 


naval cngagements. 


THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. 


two of 


\ Dramatic Scene, founded upon 
Plato’s Dialogues, the “ Crito” and the 
*Phaedo”; adapted for the stage by 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Crown 8vo.,, 
cloth. 5s. net. 

VEW 

AN ANCIENTE 
FAIRYLAND. 

By BERNAKD SLEIGH. 

colours on 


EDITION 
MAPPE OF 





60 x 18 inches, 
printed in seven linen-backed 
paper. 15s. net. 
Prospectus on applic alivii. 
EDUCATIONAL 
TO LANGUAGE : a Method of 


Analysis by means of Graphic 





A KEY 
Grammatical 
Symbols. 


bv ISABEL FRY, Headmistress, The 
larmhouse School, Mayortorne Manor, 
Wendover With many diagrams. Cr. &vo, 
th. 3s. 6d. net. 
PE. TIT PIERRE. 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. Abridged, anno- 


introduction by Miss 
joint-compiler of 
Svo. 2 " Od. 


ited, and with an 
LSABELI H. CLARKE, 
ench Poe To-day.” Cr. 


ns of 


our change of address: 


Please note 
Street, London, 


luseum 


| 
| 
= | 
| 
| 


W.C. 1 


= | 


Numerology, where understood and practised according to 
the old Pythagorean system (upon which this book is based), 
an idle superstition but a scientific method of character- 


analysis 


THE PSYCHOLOGY & TRADITION 
OF COLOUR 
Ry HYLDA RHODES, B. es Ls. 
With Foreword by DR, HENRI M, LEON 


3s. 6d. net; postage 4d 
q Deals with colour lore, the symbology, mysticism and 
‘" clature of 


colour—the importance of 
on temperament 


iS not 


homene- 


colour in life and its 


cftects its historic and psychological associavony 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
SERVANT PROBLEM 


sy VIOLET M. FRITH 
3s. Od. net 


@ This book is valuable in that it is written by one who is of 
“ the emplover class and has studied the problem m the 
servant's ] 3 


OF BABIES 


(2 VOLUMES). 


i By FLORENCE DANIEL. 
ji THE EXPECTANT MOTHER. 2s. Cloth 3s. 6d. 
Cor ts vt Tor ly Nurse; 4 c.; Work Cc; 
Bre — Rest: Mahy” Cl ie reat ge? ty ee iia 
Items; Childbirth, et 
Il. THE NURSING MOTHER. 2s. ( loth 3s. 6d. 
Feeding: rhe’ “Ta . ited inaby: Wea nit e: Mai sie ss Ex a oo 3 
| 
| oO F C H I L D R E N 
By FLORENCE: DANIEL 2s 3s. 6d. 
ee aan Uieaac taiidar tan ln ebedion. 08 4 hi Yr go 
Clothin Exe1 physical Exe (mor: Work (S¢ 1 ar Home); 
Play 4) patior ‘ l | l } B | 
Schoo ole \ ( ; ‘ ( 
Head i 


|Graham House, 


i 


COMPANY 


‘LONDON: THE Cc. W. DANIEL 
E.C. 4 


Tudor Street, 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd. 


Now Ready, Volumes I. to VI. of the New Edition of 


CHAMBERS’'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
Edited by D. PATRICK, LL.D., & W. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


Cloth, 20s. net; half-morocco, 35s. net, per Volume. 
To be completed in 10 Volumes, Imperial 8vo. A volume 
will be issued every few months. 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR by WINIFRED DUKE, 
Author of “ The House of Ogilvy,” “ The Laird,” ete. 
7s. 6d. net 
Rebellion, which haunts the re ader like the 
s me for Prince Charlie! 





A picture of the 1745, 
refrain of the old ong *Wae 


BEHOLD THE HEBRIDES! or, Wayfaring 


in the Western Isles. 
By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR, 
word by LORD ALNESS. 
These — essays on the Western Isles will enable readers at 
home or i ad to “behold the Hebrides” with all their scenic 
beauty, thei mystic atmosphere, their romantic history and folklore. 


LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


SECOND EDITION. By ROSALINE MASSON. 
10s. 6d. net 


Contains additional matter and an entirely new index. 


I CAN REMEMBER ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON ~ ENLARGED EDITION. 


E dited by ROS: AL “wr MASSON. 7s. 6d. net 
Ce lew matte wding a letter to Miss Masson from Sir 
5 M. Barrie, in which _ ¥~ eribes in his own tnimitably whimsical 
and humorous vein on imaginary meeting with Stevenson. his 
edition a » contains contributions from two of Stevenson’s friends im 
America— strikingly intimate reminiscences from Willi H. Low, and 
an arresting paper by S. S. McClure. 


TALES OF THE ESKIMO 


With Fore- 
7s. 6d. net 


By CAPTAIN H. T. MUNN. About 3s. 6d. net 
Captain Munn writes from intimate personal knowledge of this 
interesting and engaging race. 


A PRAIRIE PARSON 3; Rk. w. CAMPBELL, 
Author of “ Spud Tamson out West.” 2s. 6d. net 


Captain Campbell depicts with humour and appreciative insight the 
unusual and varied duutes that fall to the Pratrie Parson's lot. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS 


Tastefully bound, with attractive Coloured Tackets 
and charmingly Illustrated by weil known Artists. 


THE TWENTY-FIVE SWORDSMEN 
Escott Lynn. 
VEN AT GREGORY’S . 


Elsie Jeanette Oxenham. 5s. net 
THE WHITE HAWK; or, Matched against Alva 
Kent Carr. 4s. net 
THE SCHOOL IN THE WILDS (B. E. Africa) 
May Baldwin. 3s. 6d. net 
THE SCHOOL AT THE CHALET 
Elinor Brent-Dyer. 3s. 6d. net 
THE SCHOLARSHIP Peery 
osephine Elder. 3s. 6d. net 
THE OLD TREASURE ‘HOUSE 
ith L. Elias. 
THE ELVES OF THE ALPHABET 
Doris A. Pocock. 2s. 6d. net 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR PAX POODLE 
A Dog Story Lilian Mackie. 1s. 6d. net 


COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS 
BLOBBS AT THE SEASIDE illustrated by 


G. VERNON STOKES, A.R.B.A., Author of * A Town 
Dog in the Country.” Verses by B. PARKER. 6s. net 


THE QUOKS By LUXOR PRICE. 6s. net 


With 6 Full-Colour and 22 Black-and-White Illustrations. 


Just added to the popular “ Fluffy Tail” Series. 
By Mrs. H. G. C. MARSH LAMBERT. 


5s. net 


3s. 6d. net 





The Story of the Bad Little Billy Bear 1s. net 
The Story of Little Blackie (a Kitten) 1s. net 
The Story of Mischievous Mops (a Puppy) 1s. net 
The Story of Peter Porkie 1s. net 


38 Soho Square, LONDON, Ww. 1, & EDINBURGH. 
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RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED 


ey T. & T. CLARK 





THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


A History of the Christian Attitude to Pagan Society and 

the State down to the Reign of Constantinus. 
By the Rev. Professor C. J. Capoux, D.D 
“Deals with the particular problems presented by 
family and sex life, war, property, slavery and the li 
A mine of information.”’-—Nation and Atheneum, 
Demy 8vo. 736 pages. Fully indexed. 2ls. net, 


THE LOCAL COLOUR OF THE BIBLE 
Now Complete in Three Volumes: GENESIS to | 
SAMUEL; I KINGS to MALACHI; THE NEW TFSTA. 
MENT. 
By CuHartes W. Buppen, M.A., M.D. 
FEpwarp Hastincs, M.A. 
“When we attempt to reconstruct the life of the East and 
endeavour to show our scholars the things which Jesus saw and 


the life the men of the Bible lived, for such a task no books are 
more valuable than this series.”""—Teachers and Tanght 


Post 8vo. Over 350 pages per volume. 8s. net each. 


JESUS AND THE GREEKS: Early Christianity in 


the Tideway of Hellenism. 
By the Rev. W. Fairwearuer, D.D. 
“A very valuable piece of work, and should do much to arrest 
the tendency to regard Christianity as the mere product of 
syncretism.” —Methodisi Times, 
Demy &vo. 420 pages. 12s. net 
THE LIFE, LETTERS AND RELIGION OF 
By the Rev. C. T. Woon, B.D. 
* An extremely useful and competent manual. It ilso com 
prehensive and in touch with recent scholarship, Essentially one 


to be recommended to the working student.” 
Journal of Ed 


Post 8vo. Over 430 pages. Two Maps. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHERESTIAN LIFE 


Ws tana ation, 
. 


and the Rey, 


OS. net, 


AND BEHAVIOUR. 2nd Edition. 
By the Rev. W. S. Brice, D.D. 
‘He has produced for bus y people a most attractive and \ able 


handbook on a subject of vast importance."’——Met} 
Post 8vo. Over 300 pages. 


Bo rk seller 


~ 
p— 


From any 


38 George Street, 
EDINBURGH. 
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extra 


12 Ave Maria Lane, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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SANE SEX BOOKS 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, str 

forward information there is only one choice, and that is The ir fe 

and Race Series published by the proprietors of the 6d. Monthly 

Magazine, “ Health and Efficiency.” The books do not pan de to 

weakness or prejudice, and cannot possibly be coniused with th 
other kind of literature sold in certain quarters 


WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 
By Dr. G. Courtenay BraLr 6 G 
Treating the subject frankly, fully and without erotism 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
Sy Dr. G. Covrtrenay Brant § g 
A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood nis 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
By Dr. G. Covrtrnay Biais 
rn and After Marriage Difficulties solved by a 
ster Mind . ee one ose jae 6 9 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN — 
By Wantrre M. Gariician 
A book that every woman of forty years and upwards 
must possess .. = oe fies sit ja 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY — "By Dr. R. T. Trace. 
The only authentic edition. (Illustrated) 
MANHOOD By Cuariis Tiompson. 
The Facts of Life presented to Men 
MATRIMONY By Mona Barro 
The Truth about Marriage ... 
WOMANHOOD By Mona Barep 
The Facts of Life for Women 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Batro. 
The Facts of Life for Girls, beautiful *Xj I 
BOYHOOD By Cuarirs Thome: 
The Facts of Life for Boy eae and ply told 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE: or, How 
to Love. By Wartre M. Gacricia 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD 1}; Wav rin M 
Of Sex Knowledge for Young People 
THE LURE OF LOVE 
By Dr. Rowiertson Watracr, M.B., C.M 
A manual for future Brides and Benedict 
THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 
A Complete Home Course of Training for Hie h and 4 
Physical Culture, by the Editor of “Health & Ef fic 
THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Wactie M. Gat I x. A 
A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest ... : 2 
WOMAN IN CHILDHOOD, WIFEHOOD, AND 
MOTHERHOOD. by Dr M. Sonis-Con N. 
Illustrated with Plates, Scientific Drawings, Malf-tor 21 5 
Engravings, and a Mannikin Chart of Colour 
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Rach price includes postage and a copy of ‘ 





HEALTH PROMOTION, ‘LID... 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, EC. 4. 
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A MILLS & BOON NOTE 


The demand for the most remark- 
able novel of 1925, viz., A 
Gentleman with a Duster’s 


THE GREAT WORLD 


is extraordinary. Second Edition 
in the Press. 

7/6 net 
FIRST THREE REVIEWS. 


Daily Telegraph :— 


THE 


“If ‘The Great World’ is a book which compels 
respect for its scope and achievement, it is also a novel 


which holds the attention from first to last with the 


simple pleasure of a very human story told with excep- 
tional grace. The author has that happy gift of making 
the reader feel instantly at home; he is able to evoke that 
pleasing sense of intimacy which, above all other 
qualities makes a book engrossing. 

“Like Thackeray befe 


re him, he might have called 
his book ‘A Novel Without a Hero,’ for it is the ducal 


house of Rothbury, as exemplified in three different 
generations, that is the real hero, rather than one indi- 
vidual These three characters, as well as many others 
on a croyded canvas that depicts the social and political 
history of a large section of society during the last thirty 
odd years, are drawn with great distinction and sympa- 
thetic insight. The few dislikeable (a favourite word 
with this author) people are handled with a pungent 
humour.” 

Daily Mail :— 
people. The 
has written what 
a very good novel and a commentary on the events of 
the last thirty years. 

‘The story is woven round three Dukes of Rothbury, 
the first a very old man who believes that the country is 
j that democracy produced trade 


ana 
unions, and that the consequence will be general anarchy 


The next duke is killed in the South African 





‘ The 


once 


\ novel with real author of 


Mirrors of Downing Street" is at 


‘dead done for 


all round. 


War, and his young son succeeds, and is at first be- 
wildered by the national turmcil of the present day. His 
mother looks to him to lead a crusade for a sane and 
moral Britain, but it is not until a strong-minded Peer 


(with whose daughter he happens to be in love) gives 
him a great talking to, with plenty of the Nelson touch, 
that he shoulders his somewhat vaguely foreshadowed 
responsibilities—and there the author leaves him. 





‘The chief interest of the book is its illustration of 
the political and social changes of recent years—an 
illustration vividly coloured by the frank introduction of 
the names of noted pecple, living and dead, such as 
Gladstone, ‘ Dizzy,’ Keir Hardie, Lord Balfour, Kitchener, 
Mr Lloy d George, and many others. 

“The author has not lost his knack of sketching 
characters with a thumbnail phrase; for instance, Mrs. 


Townley, a capable woman who had * long been regarded 


as the Peter Robinson of the Established Church’ and 





‘the Barnum of the Primrose League,’ on account of her 
success as a politico-religious organiser and hostess." 
Western Mail :— 

\ book that matters very much. This novel will 
cause some hard thinking and heart searching in high 
places It may well prove to be the beginning of a 
vigorous movement among the old and new nobility 


towards the 


t reassumption of a leadership which has 
y : 

filled the centuries with honour, but which has lost its 
fire.” 





MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 Rupert St, W. 1. 











MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


LETTERS TO KATIE 
By Sir EDWARD BURNI 





vat ‘ . 
IONES With an | 


ROBER N With 





ductory Note by W. GRAHAM 
twenty-four Collotype Plate eproducing Illustrations 
contained in the Letters. Pott 4t 10s. 6d. net 
_— _ _—— | 
MEMORIALS OF ALFRED MARSHALL 
Collected Papers, Letters and Memoirs edited 
Professor A. C, PIGOU, M.A. With P 
12s. 6d. net. i 
EARLY POEMS AND STORIES 
Bs W. B. YEATS Crown & ‘) 6d 
’ Uniform with “ Late I 1 } 
Verse,” “ Plays and ( d 
NEW POEMS 
By THOMAS S S 
Mr. Sharp's « ‘ 
praised \ i in ( 
regarding it: “J ers th 1 +] ’ in poet eee 
certainly get th j SI 
faculty but visior 
PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH 
RED HAIR 
\ Romantic Macal HUGH WALPOI 
( n &vo 7 6 } ] 
limited t 250 coy ] . 
MY TOWER IN DESMOND 
By S. R. LYSAGHT, autl 
Rebels,” “QO: 1 
7s 6d Ne 
The Dail t It I 
1 the finn ne ted « } 
stand rigl { ntet 
ARCHITECTURE 
By Sir THOMAS GRAH 1 AC 
Hon D.C. Oxiord MH LI ( re 
With many Plates and her 
25s. net 
\ ( piete niste t 
earlies nes he {| ( 
BELED-ES-SIBA 
Sketches and ] ssays Travel ; } 
W. E. D. ALLEN With ai tbe d hy 
General Lorp Enwarp ( . \Nith 3 Ips x 
Crown &y« Ss. Od. net 


THE LITTLE WORLD 
Sketches i Travel By ST 
6d net 


HET A XN 
Ry Rs 


THE BLUE GUIDES. Vew Vol. 
SOUTHERN ITALY Including Rome. Sicily, 


and Sardinia. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CHURCH 
\ Seri Ke R = h : itt 


Introduct = 


i } \ a 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C, 2. 
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DUCKWORTH'S New Books 

















The Aquarium Book 


By E. G. BOULENGER, Director of the Aquarium, 
Royal Zoological Society. With 16 hali-tone plates and 
39 line illustrations in the text. Demy 8vo. Cloth 
10s. 6d. net. 


° e 

Mystery Cities. 
Adventure in Lubaantun 
By THOMAS GANN, Member of the Maya Society. 
With about 60 illustrations. Medium &8vo. Cloth. 21s. net. 

This is the first account of the Exploration work being 
undertaken by the Author, Lady Richmond Brown and 
I’, Mitchell Hedges. 


Blue Tiger. A White Man’s Adven- 


tures in China 
By HARRY R. CALDWELL. With about 30 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 15s. net. 


Hullo Australians 


By SEYMOUR HICKS, author of 
Ss. net. 

Particularly for those who take a delight in laughing 
good-naturedly at friends across the sea and getting 
smacked b ack by them pleasantly; wrapped up, however, in 
the laughter is a wealth of information which gives every 
Britisher a chance of being able to discuss one o} the many 
subjects of which he is so delightfully ignorant. 


b 
Galsworthy’s Plays 
Vol. VI. containing “The Forest,” “Old English” and 
“The Show.” Cloth. 7s. net. 


This Passion Called Love 


By ELINOR GLYN, ks.” Crown 
Svo. Cloth. 5s. net 

Into this book Mrs. Glyn has poured all the practical 
wisdom which she has learnt from experience of the sexes 
in the hope that she may thereby help young men and 
women to avoid the pitfalls and to attain the highest happi- 
ness of which they are capable. 


Exploration and 


“ Difliculties.” Cloth. 


author of “ Three Wee 





CHEAPER EDITIONS 
Battles with Giant Fish 


By F. A. MITCHELL HEDGES, F.LS., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 
ete. With 63 illustrations from photographs hy Lady 
RICHMOND BROWN. 10s. Od. net. 

ITHIRD IMPRESSION, 


The Road to Timbuktu 


By Lady |] ORO HY MILLS. With &S‘"pp., illustrations 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. [SECOND IMPRESSION 


The Story of My Heart 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES With 30 Woodeuts by 
Ethelbert White. Crown 4to. 6s. net. 


Green Mansions. The RiMA book 


By W. H. HUDSON. New Impression, with a Photo- 
graph of the Epstein Memorial. Cloth. 4s. 61. net 


Golden Grain. Thoughts of Many 
Minds 


Compiled by Lady A\GATHA RUSSELL, with a Preface 
by FREDERIC HARRISON, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. net 








—_—_—<—<——— 


Westminster Abbey 


s 
Re-Examined 
By W. R. LETHABY, author of “ Londinium.” With 


about 130 illustrations. Royal 8vo. ¢ ‘loth. 2\s. net. 

The special subject of this hook is the form and details 
of the Church and Abbey buildings as first wrought, and 
the craftsmen who worked on them. 


Hours in the National Gallery 


By STEWART DICK, Official Lecturer to the National 
Gallery. With 16 plates. Crown &8vo. Cloth. 3s «. net 
Thousands of visitors to the National Gallery ha l ed in 
Mr. Stewart Dick’s talks, which enable them to app eciate the general 
principles of great painting and the different characteristics of the 
various schools and artists represented in the world t picture 


gallery. 


Childhood's Fears. Psycho-Analysis 


and the Inferiority-Fear Complex 


By G. F. MORTON, M.A., B.Sc. With a Foreword by 

the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF KNARES- 

= / ROUGH, and a Preface by Dr. W. H. MAXWELL 
LLING. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 


“The book is so sensible, and its citations from o rved facts 
) apposite, that it leaves little doubt in the mind that this writer, 
t least, has found real value and use in the study and application 
of the existing science of the unconscious mind. . . There is 
an obviously practical and hard-thinking schoolmast who makes 
sood and useful semse of the theories, and compo i quarrels 
upon the neutral territory of eduez stion. , 
The Times Educational § 


In Search of Reality 


I. ORGANIC EVOLUTION. by J. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

A consideration of the problems, both religious and hio- 
logical, presented by the theory of organic evolution 


WILLIAMS, 


“STUDIES iN THEOLOGY.” NEI VOLUME, 


The Doctrine of the 


Person of Christ 


By SYDNEY CAVE, M.A., D.D. Cloth. 5s. 1 


“Dr. Cave’s book has not only the erudition of th holar, but 


a first-hand touch upon huiman life. The Sunday Tin 





NEW 7/6 NOVELS 


0 oR Er eT ee ee 


FORD MADOX HUEFFER (F. M. FORD). 
No More Parades - 
Continues the theme of “Some ! 
CLARE SHERIDAN (Author of “Stella Defiani’’). 
4 @ 
The Thirteenth 
With a Fri Thi h.” 
G. P. ROBINSON (Author of “ The Debt ”’) 


Across the Fill 


to hai int on 





mtispiece portrait of “ The 


“ Promis 


M. BRYANT & G. McANALLY. 


Chronicles of a Gr eat Pri ince 


Through intrigue and murd 


M. D. COLE. 


Those Who Destroy 


\ striking sex study by a new novyelis 


ee 
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